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“The Aztec’, “The Toltec’ and ‘The 
Mayan” are three good examples of why 
more people TRAVEL AMERICAN than 
any other airline in the world. 


American’s famous DC-6 Flagships are the 
world’s finest and most modern transport 
aircraft. In spacious seats beside big picture 
windows you relax in complete confort as 
you gaze on spectacular scenery, like sun- 
rises and sunsets above the clouds, or the 
twinkling of the multicolored lights of 
many of America’s most interesting cities. 


Also, American Airlines schedules offer the 
most convenient departure and arrival ti- 
mes, whether you choose to travel by day 
or night. So travel American whenever you 
go and let the Aztec, the Toltec and the 
Mayan introduce you to the finest air 
transportation to and from the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 
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Mexican Life. Portraying the Mexico of the Me- 
xicans, their native love for the whimsical and the 
picaresque, with little of Anglo-Saxon interpretation 
despite American publishers and English language text. 
The literary, artistic, and musical life of Mexico are 
the editor's concern. Profuse illustrations are often 
outstanding reproductions of Mexican art, and there 
are descriptions in word and picture of natural wonders 
and scenic beauties. 
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The high distinction conferred upon MEXICAN LIFE has been earned throughout 
more than 25 years of constant striving for the best in literary content and typographical 
presentation. The quality we have maintained has been recognized by many thousands 
of readers in Mexico, the United States, and other parts of the world... And our extremely 
low subscription rates—12 pesos a year in Mexico or 2 dollars 50 cents in U.S, or Canada 

—make it a varitable magazine bargain. 
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FAEXICO 


Enjoy your vacation in this land of matchless 
beauty and endless contrast. 


See a vanished world of ancient Mexico—preserved in the superb 
architecture of Aztec and Maya temples and pyramids—and enjoy the 
magnificent comfort and luxury of its modern cities and seaside resorts. 










Speeding from border to border or from the Gulf to the Pacific, un- 
winds before your eyes a fascinating panorama of ever-changing landscape 
and climate, of a civilization older than written history, young as tomorrow. 


From pre-historic pyramids to Spanish cathedrals to streamlined ho- 
tels is a long step in time, but in Mexico today the three ages live harmo- 
niously together. You can play a round of golf at the Country Club in the 
morning, step into the twelfth century a few hours later, visit the sixteenth 
century late in the afternoon, and round off your day with a dance at a very 
modern night club. You sacrifice no comfort or vacation joy in Mexico. 
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Visit the nation's Capital— MEXICO CITY ...a metropolis of outstanding 
old and modern architectural beauty, with its smartly appointed hotels, and every 
variety of entertainment your heart may desire. 

Visit GUADALAJARA—a modern city which guards all the charm of an- 
cient traditions. Visit ACAPULCO and VERACRUZ—dip in warm yet refresh- 
ing ocean waters that caress marvelous beaches. And offshore... exciting, thrilling 
deep-sea fishing unlike anywhere in the world. All about you is the lure of the tro- 


pics, breathtaking with natural scenery. 

Visit quaint, charming towns, like TASCO, CUERNAVACA, PATZ- 
CUARO and flower-bedecked FORTIN ... famous mineral water SPAS like TE- 
HUACAN and SAN JOSE PURUA, where relaxation is an art. 

Yes... come to Mexico! Come by train, plane, or in your own car over 
gleaming, paved highways that within a few hours or less, lead you to towering 
heights at the foot of snow-capped volcanos, to the lush tropics, semi-tropics, or all- 
year temperate climes where everlasting Spring prevails. 

Your vacation dollar brings 8.65 pesos in Mexico and it stretches so you can 
stay longer, travel further and enjoy yourself more now than even before. 





For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 México City, Mexico 
Cable adress DI-GE-TUR 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


HY not give your friends a gift which will last through the entire year? The person 

who receives MEXICAN LIFE as a token will remember you with gratitude every monih 
through 1951. No other gift you might send from Mexico abroad will prove as typically and 
originally Mexican. No other gift wil entail as little bother in sending! 
confusion and haste in the holiday season by entering your subscriptions now. Just before 
Christmas, we will send to the recipient, together with our beautifully presented December 
number of MEXICAN LIFE, a handsome, appropriately inscribed card, announcing the gift. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


Your own or your first Gift Subscription 
12.00 pesos in Mexico or 2 dollars, 50 cents in U.S. or Canadc 
Additional gifts, up to five subscriptions, at: 
10.00 pesos in Mexico or 2 dollars 25 cents in U.S. or Canadd;. from five 
subscriptions upward; 9.00 pesos in Mexico or 2 dollars 
in U.S. or Canada. 


Add two dollars each for extra postage on European 


Fill in and mail this subscription blank nou! 





Let us save you 
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National Income 


CCORDING to official figures, the per capita 
income of Mexico’s population represented 
in 1939 the sum of 315.00 pesos, whereas in 
1949 it climbed to 1.040.00 pesos. These fi- 
gures indicate that in terms of meney Mexico’s na- 
tional income has increased more than three hundred 
percent during the course of the foregone ten years. 

But if we balance this apparently signal increase 
with the inflationary process which developed dur- 
ing the correspoinding period—that is to say, if we 
take in account the decrease in the purchasing value 
of money—we will discover that the present average 
income of 1.040.00 pesos has the purchasing equivalent 
of 387.00 pesos in 1939. In other words, the per ¢a- 
pita increase actually amounts to 72.00 pesos. : 

Viewing these figures it is difficult to explain 
the enormous industrial expansion and the great in- 
crease in mineral and agricultural production Mexico 
has achieved during the past ten years. This achie- 
vement is conerete. It represents a capital investment 
of more than three billion pesos in new industries, a 
vast inerease in the national area of tillable soil, in 
its network of highways and railways, in its electri- 
eal power production, and in the yield of its mines 
and oil fields. It constitutes a great increase in the 
aggregate volume of national wealth. Then how is 
it possible that with this signal increase in total in- 
come, the income of the average Mexican is held down 
to a level which in U.S. currency equals 122 dollars 
a year? Are, in other words, the sustained efforts of 
Mexico’s progressive administrations to elevate the 
material and cultural standards of the population 
being frustrated by some invisible opposing factor? 
How ean we explain the anomaly of a country grow- 
ing rich while its population remains poor? How can 
this added national wealth fail to bring general be- 
nefit to the people? 

The explanation of this apparent anomaly is qui- 
te simple. Ten years ago Mexico had a population of 
twenty million. Today it exceeds twenty-five million. 
A twenty-two percent increase in population has cor- 
respondingly increased the volume of consumption. 
Thus the increase in production has provided for the 
needs of a rapidly increasing population without ma- 
terially improving the living conditions of the indivi- 
dual inhabitant. Mexico has been sustaining, so to 
speak, a nose-to-nose race between production and 
consumption. And, to the extent that its growing sup- 
ply has kept pace with its growing demand, it has 
preserved a solvent economy. 

This explanation is, nevertheless, incomplete: it 
covers only the general outlines of the situation, and 
does not provide a satisfactory answer to the. fact 
that the erowth in national production during the 
vast decade has exceeded by a considerable margin 
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the requirements created by the growth in population, 
and that therefore it should be clearly reflected in im- 
proved living standards of the average inhabitant. 

Obviously, the accelerated growth in population 
-—largely ensuing not from foreign immigration but 
from an increase in birth-rates and a decrease in those 
of mortality—is due to a more abundant supply of 
food and other basic commodities, which in itself re- 
veals an improvement in common living standards. 
For it is undeniable that when general conditions are 
adverse people die earlier and fewer are born. 

And yet, if instead of basing ourselves on an aver- 
age figure of income derived from dividing the total 
figure of national income by the total figure of po- 
pulation, we were able to make a study of individual 
incomes and living standards, we would discover that 
among a large majority of the population, despite an 
increase in monetary income, there has been very slight 
improvement in living standards as compared with 
those prevailing in 1939; while at the same time a 
reduced minority has absorbed the modest increase 
in national wealth. And this highly unequal distri- 
bution has been possible because of monetary infla- 
tion. 

The inflationary proces, while distorting our vi- 
sion of economic reality ead rendering difficult a 
precise estimation of the creative process of wealth, 
promotes its extremely unequal distribution, fa- 
voring certain minority groups to the detriment 
of the majority. This process of inflation, moreover, 
has not been due to the normal economic function of 
supply and demand; for the supply in all prime ¢om- 
modities has consistently met the demand. It must 
he admitted therefore that to a very large extent it 
has been artificial; that it has been stimulated through 
a systematic control of supply, by market monopolies, 
by elimination of free competition through controlled 
distribution, by simulated shortages, and so on. 

The government has endeavored within its pos- 
sibilities to curb inflation, and has from time to time 
undertaken measures and regulations toward this end. 
But in its strict compliance with constitutional laws 
it has not been able to control this evil. Mexico is a 
political democracy, and its economy is based on unres- 
tricted individual enterprise. The government has 
therefore followed the only available road—that of 
creating new sources of national wealth by enlarging 
the area or tillable soil, by constructing irrigation 
systems, by extending the network of communications, 
by stimulating the development of new industries, and 
by providing schools for technical education. All these 
efforts must ultimately bring up the scope of national 
production to a degree of veritable super-abundance, 
which is the only effective means of eliminating mono- 
polies, or to a point where the race between produe- 

tion and consumption will have been definitely won. 
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uebla 


UEBLA boasts.of several hotels, but in my search 
for ‘‘institutions’’ I discovered the inimitable 
Hotel Italia. It was delightfully Hispano-Me- 
xican, with a strong dash of garlicky Italian and 

a gemiitlich touch of Austria. The proprietresses were 
two Italian sisters of uncertain age who always dress- 
ed in deep mourning for an adored brother who had 
died some years before. A bow of faded ecrape still 
hung, Puebla fashion, over the great open portal. They 
were assisted by their Austro-Italian nephew. A great 
patio in the center reached four stories to the roof, 
overloaded with a profusion of potted plants and flow- 
ers, the scene made even more sylvan by the addition 
of several large aviaries filled with singing birds. Ma- 
caws roosted on the balustrades. The dining room 
was choice, being stuffed with Victorian trinkets; mul- 
tiplied in vision by five enormous rococo mirrors. Stut- 
fed herons, storks and owls; chromos, calendars, ar- 
tificial fruit and flowers; a stuffed monkey, conch 
shells; a wonderfully overwrought rococo side table 
loaded with souvenir junk in pink and blue. 

I relished Hotel Italia especially because of its 
strategic sightseeing location, at the corner of the 
Zocalo just across a narrow street from the cathedral. 
[ used to sit on the grilled baleony of my corner room, 
from which presidents and revolucionarios almost in- 
variably had proclaimed new and drastic policies, or 
revolutions, as the case might be, to the throng below. 
Many designs for Mexico had been begun or shatter- 
ed on this spot. 

Puebla abounds in both distinctive and distin- 
guished buildings. One of these is the House of Pup- 
pets. Its facade is covered with frescoes purporting 
to illustrate its quaint legend, that reveals the salty, 
witty and also sanguinary life in the polities of the 
day. Here was a new-rich noble who would show the 
power of his gold, in building the great and beautiful 
house that we see today on one of its busiest corners. 
The Town Planning Commission of the day, stopped 
the operation in mid-career, saying that only a church 
eould be built so tall—three stories. The magnate 
went to law but the courts of the colonies defeated 
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him. He took it before the royal courts of Spain and 
was sustained. In revenge, he had the frescoes paint- 
ed showing up the town officials and the governor 
himself. ‘they were unveiled on the day when the 
viceroy made his annual visit and inspection of the 
town. Each councilor was shown committing his fa- 
vorite vice: this one greedy, that one henpecked, and 
the other filling his pockets with public gold, and still 
another misbehaving with the serving wench. And 
there after several hundred years they still remain. 
The ancient mansions that line several streets with 
ornamental facades, sometimes of tiles, attest the colo- 
nial glory of other days. The patios—seen through the 
broad carriage-ways or the narrower passages—are 
even more beautiful than those of Guadalajara, 


Those patios of the mansions are on the order of 
the stately-pillared courtyards so famed in Mallorea. 
Before we realized it, we were back in the center of 
town again, which was flashing with mechanical elee- 
trie signs; crowding along beneath the portales, with 
all the young Pueblefio sports abroad decked out in 
Hollywood-style clothes; Indians galore, either pad- 
ding around gazing without expression into shop win- 
dows, or squatting somewhere and becoming the ubi- 
quitous penny-merchants. 

A braneh of the Monte de Piedad. or National 
Pawnshop, flourished in Puebla, especially during the 
bullfighting in the enormous concrete ring that held 
some twenty thousand spectators. One of the choice 
points of interest, exhaling a musty breath of Old 
Spain and the Church in its heyday, was the exquisite 
Library dating from 1500 that, save for a few minor 
changes, such as the dismantling of the two altars, 
remained unchanged with its exquisite baroque-rococo 
treatment, which is in my estimation the finest seeu- 
lar interior I saw in Mexico. The exquisite air was 
further carried cut in the person of the obviously ea- 
ballero librarian in morning attire of striped trousers 
and braided coat. He showed me many rare ineunabula 
and other printed volumes, several contemporaneous 
with the Gutenberg Bible. 








By John O’Hara Cosgreve. 
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The Fear 


By John Gillin 


MONG large sections of the Latin American 

population magical fright (susto, espanto) is 

a recognized ailment which corresponds rough- 

ly to the notion of ‘‘nervous breakdown’’ as 
this is held by non-medically-trained North Ameri- 
cans. 

When a rural Latin American finds himself in 
psychic difficulties, he may ‘‘lose his soul’’ and seek 
out a medicine man to ‘‘eure’’ him. As a student of 
folk culture, I have observed the treatment of a con- 
siderable number of cases of magical fright or soul 
loss, and I know that a pattern underlies them all, 
both in the symptoms of the patient and in the pro- 
cedures of the medicine man. 

Alicia was an Indian woman who lived in a lit- 
tle house with grass roof and cane walls, on the edge 
of San Carlos, where the mountains begin to rise in 
folds toward Guatemala City. The milpa or corn patch 
surrounding the dwelling was only about half an acre 
in extent. It and two pigs were the responsibility of 
her old, henpecked husband, Aparicio. Their one son, 
Francisco, was married and lived elséwhere in his 
own house. Alicia insisted that her soul was lost. 
And she was rapidly wasting away. One day I went 
to see her and brought with me Gabriel, the leading 
local practitioner of witcheraft curing. 

‘*Look,’’ I said to Alicia, who was sitting apa- 
thetically on a mat in the middle of the dirt floor. ‘‘I 
have brought Gabriel, the famous curer, little coma- 
dre. He is to restore your health.’’ 

Alicia looked at me sadly and passed a hand down 
her thigh to smooth her wrap-around skirt, resist- 
dyed in the style that is called jaspe. 

‘*May God pay you, Don Juanito,’’ she mumbled. 
But it is of no value. Perhaps I have lost my soul. 
Perhaps I have been bewitched. Life is not possible. 
The fever, the pain in the stomach, the loose bowels, 
the aches. Oh, and the terrifying dreams at night. 
Also, my head no longer wants to work...’’ 

Alicia’s recital of her complaints continued in a 
low whine. Her face was screwed up into a piteots 
mass of corrugated wrinkles, amid which a wet chan- 
nel from the corner of each eye wound its way to her 
chin. Alicia was ‘‘the worrying type’’ anyway, and 
her present anguish, although real enough for her, 
had its comical aspects, as is so often true with neuro- 
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ties. I turned the ease over to Gabriel with due so- 


lemnity. 

Like myself, he was sitting on the dirt floor. He 
was self-contained; his beardless, Mongoloid features 
were composed, his small dark eyes seeking and hold- 
ing Alicia’s. Gabriel wore a European-type suit and 
a factory-made straw hat, and he had something of 
the manner of a successful physician called in for 
consultation, despite the fact that he had no necktie 
and that his feet were shod in sandals made from an 
automobile tire. He said something in Pokomdn, and 
began diagnosis. 

The curer took Alicia’s wrists in his two hands 
and laid them on her lap. ‘‘Let us see what the pul- 
Ses say,’’ he murmured in Spanish. Then he placed 
is thumb, not his fingers, on each pulse in turn for 
perhaps twenty seconds. 
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‘*Ah-hah,’’ he said. ‘‘As | thought.’’ 
bespoke confidence and omniscience. 

For the first time a flicker of interest lighted 
Alicia’s face. ‘‘Little Gabriel, little doctor,’’ she 
wheedled, ‘‘what is it that you feel?’’ Her puckered 
face, somewhat like that of an ancient, hairless mon- 
key, showed an absurd mixture of anxiety and. hope. 

‘*Where is Aparicio?’’ asked Gabriel. Alicia went, 
to the door and shouted, ‘‘Come in here, you vaga- 
bond.’’ The old man had been hoeing corn a few 
feet from the door and now came dogtrotting into 
the house with his eager, ineffectual smile. He wore 
the white pajama-like suit that Indians use for work, 
and he sat himself on the rustic bed frame, Gabriel, 
felt the pulses once more. He emitted a long ‘‘Uh- 
huh’’ in his most polished tones and in what seemed 
to me to be a decidedly quackish manner. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Alicia breathlessly. 

“It is soul loss, an old and ancient espanto, a 
truly venerable fear,’? replied the doctor. His voice 
and manner were calm, yet at’onee confident and 
confidential. , ee 

‘The first stage of the treatment, the diagnosis, 
was complete: It ddes’not' matter, I kept telling my- 
self, that the doctor probably feels his own pulses 
in his thumbs. He had “drawn tlie patient out of her- 
self to’ some extent. had established her confidence 
in himself, had begun to get:transference—to use the 
modern technical: jargon. Ofcourse; according to the 
native theory, diagnosis by the pulses is important, in” 
order to find out what kind ‘of'illness. is present, There 
are other types of ‘magical ilinesses than soul loss— 
such things as bewitchment, evil'‘eye,‘ corpse sickness.: 
And every one of ‘these ailments has several forms, 
each of which has its ‘‘signs’’ in the pulses. For exam- 
ple, when. both pulses are felt to. be weak and irregu- 
lar, the patient is suffering from magical fright. When 
one is strong and the other weak, the trouble is that a 
certain kind of spell has been east. And so on. 


His. tone 
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Each stage in the treatment of these magical ill- 
nesses can be interpreted either in terms of native 
theory or in terms of modern psychiatry. Alicia was 
sick. She had physical complaints, was unusually de- 
pressed, had withdrawn from her normal social con- 
tacts and family functions. The doctor determined 
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the ‘type of illness and established transference. The 
next step was to elicit a ‘‘confession’’—in technical 
terms, to effect a catharsis. Of course, Gabriel oper- 
ated. only within the framework of his native theory, 
but long ago the native doctors had worked out cures 
that in certain ways paralleled modern psychiatric 
treatments. , 

Alicia’s face was blank, as if the doctor’s diag- 
nosis had wiped away all expression, like a wet cloth 
moved across a blackboard. No one said anything 
for three or four minutes. Gabriel lighted a black 
tobacco vigarette and drew several puffs without in- 
haling. He kept his dark eyes fixed steadily on Ali- 
cia’s face. The little house was deathly quiet, but you 
could hear the dry leaves of the corn plants rustling 
outside: 

‘‘This can be cured,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘But you 
must tell me exactly where and how it happened.’’ 
His eyes rested firmly on Alicia’s. His manner was 
that of patiently awaiting foreseen events. 

The woman cleared her throat uncertainly, pulled 
her lace-edged blouse tightly over her breasts, felt 
her necklace of red and blue beads mingled with old 
Guatemalan coins. Then a flood of words tumbled 
from her mouth, some Pokomém, some Spanish. 

**Oh, you are right, Don Gabrielito. Your power 
does not tail you. All my life...’’ 

Amid the bubbling words of two languages emer- 
ged the outlines of a life story, with the help of occa- 
sional prodding questions from the doctor. A little 
Indian girl had grown up into a woman with confu- 
sion and anxiety and in a world of frustrations. She 
was the oldest of six children of which the first three 
were girls. She should have been a boy. Her mother 
was a weak female who submitted blindly in a man’s 
world. From the first her father would fondle her 
and treat her like his favorite, only to beat her and 
revile her periodically because she was not a boy. As 
long as she could remember, just when she thought 
she had a real place at her father’s side in the field, 
on the road, at the religious fraternity meetings, he 
would turn, in one of his drunken moods, and pull 
the framework of self-esteem out from under her. 


When she was a young woman, she ran away 
with an older man. She was going to show that she 
could get along without her father. But in a few 
months her companion deserted her. She had to re- 
turn to her paternal house, covered with the enormity 
of her crime. When he was ill, she nursed her father 
and he would treat her almost as an equal. When he 
was well he alternated between taking her into his 
confidence and using her as a whipping boy. 

Finally Aparicio started coming around. He be- 
came friendly with the old man. She did not like 
him. But her father decided she should marry him 
and one night he tied her to a grinding stone and 
whipped her until she consented. Aparicio was a hap- 
py-go-lucky man who made her happy at times, al- 
thogh he never thoroughly satisfied her sexually. He 
was also a periodic drunkard. Again the old anxiety. 

Her present attack of espanto or soul loss had 
occurred a few days ago. She and her husband were 
walking by the river. They came to The Place. Many 
years ago at this spot, she had spied on Aparicio, who 
had started off with their life savings to buy a house 
and a piece of land. He had been waylaid by a wo- 
man. In the course of the dalliance his seductress had 
made off with the money. Here at The Place, Apari- 
cio had destroyed what hope Alicia had had of secu- 
rity. Oh, the shame. Alicia shouted and shook as she 
told the awfulness of it. And then, a few days ago, 
when they had passed that way, she had reminded 
Aparicio of his faithlessness. He had picked up a 
rock and hit her. 
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‘‘I was espantada, my little Don Gabriel,’’ cricd 
Alicia through twisted lips. ‘‘My soul was loosened.’’ 
I noticed her old husband wiping the tears from his 
brown, withered cheeks, 

*‘And?’’ asked Gabriel, the doctor. Alicia sat 
silent, twisting fingers in her skirt. Come now,’’ said 
Gabriel. ‘‘In your life this is the eighth time you 
have lost your soul. Why was the soul so loose? What 
was The Fear? Speak.’’ 

“*I don’t know. I don’t know,’’ Alicia sobbed. 

“*Yes, you do,’’ whispered the doctor. ‘‘You have 
the Fear of life, the Fear that men will hurt you.’’ 
He paused. ‘‘But you know that it is not so. You 
love your father, rest his soul. Look at your hus- 
band.’’ 

“I do not hate him, of truth,’’ she murmured. 
‘‘But sometimes I do. My heart becomes divided, my 
blood becomes weak.’’ She reached a wrinkled hand 
toward her husband. 

‘“*God,’’ said the curer. ‘‘It is well to speak. It 
is well to know. And you must remember. Now, when 
your soul returns, it must no longer know The Fear.”’ 

Whatever a psychoanalysis or series of depth in- 
terviews have revealed about the nature of Alicia’s 
basic conflicts, the native psychiatrist had at least 
given her a chance to get a good deal off her chest, 
and he had given her some reassurance. The next 
step was to prepare for the actual recapture of the 
soul. This can be done only on a Thursday or a Fri- 
day night, and the affair of Alicia was set for the co- 
ming Friday. The preparations in effect served as a 
mechanism whereby the patient was drawn back into 
the circle of family and society, given a strong moti- 
vation for getting outside herself and away from ex- 
elusive preoccupation with her ailments. A cure con- 
sists not only of the ministrations of the medicine 
man, but also in the participation and help of a num- 
ber of guests. 

Thus Alicia became the center of activity. She 
had to invite her closest friends and relatives. She 
had to persuade a Principal, one of the six leading 
Indian men of the community, to lend the Christian 
religious touch to the proceedings. She had to secure 
a servant and a helper for the servant. She must su- 
pervise the preparation of magnificent repasts for 
those who would attend. She had to see to it that 
sixty one-cent candles and four ten-cent candles were 
on hand, not to mention a whole list of magic herbs, 
essences from the pharmacy, and special oils and pow- 
ders which would be used in the cure. The patient 
has little time to feel sorry for herself when she has 
so many responsibilities. Such is the wisdom of the 
native psychiatry. 


It was late Friday afternoon when we arrived 
at the house of Alicia and Aparicio. The earth floor 
was covered with fresh, sweet-smelling pine needles. 
The little one-room domicile was overflowing with 
guests and attendants, including Don Miguel. The 
latter was the chief Principal of the community, a 
very vld Indian of saintly mien and the most gracious 
manners. It was only after everyone else had come 
and waited for some time that Gabriel, the doctor, ap- 
peared. He was in his Sunday clothing, calm and 
courteous as usual. 

We were served coffee and bread and we chatted. 
The growl of handstone on grinding stone and the 
soft slap-slap of women patting tortillas accompanied 
our voices as we conversed. Alicia was in her glory, 
flitting about among her guests and helpers, giving 
directions, complaining of her ailments, enjoying her 
misery. Gabriel spoke a few words of instructions, and 

Continued on page 45 
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By Antonio Sotomayor. 


Sefior Ong and Sefior Ha 


T the end of the town’s long street a raw green 
mountain cut across the sky at a forty-five- 
degree angle, its straight slope moving vio- 
lently from the cloudy heights down into the 

valley where the river ran. In the valley, although 
the land was fertile, there were no farms or orchards, 
because the people of the town were lazy and did not 
want to bother clearing away the rocks that strewed 
the ground. And then it was always too hot for that 
sort of work and everybody had malaria there, so 
that long ago the town had fallen into its little pat- 
tern of living off the Indians who came down from 
the mountains with food and went back with cheap 
cloth, machetes and things like mirrors or empty bot- 
tles. Life always had been easy; although no one in 
the town was rich, still no one ever went hungry. Al- 
most every house had some papayas and a mango tree 
beside it, and there were plenty of avocados and pine- 
apples to be had in the market for next to nothing. 

Some of this had changed when the government 
had begun the building of the great dam up above. 
No one seemed to know exactly where the dam was; 
they were building it somewhere up in the mountains, 
already the water had covered several villages, and 
now after six years the construction was still going 
on. This last was the important part, because it meant 


By Paul Bowles 


that when the Indians came down from above they 
now brought with them not only food but money. 
Thus it had come about that certain people in the 
town had suddenly found themselves rich. They 
could scarcely believe it themselves, but there was the 
money, and still the Indians went on coming down 
and leaving more and more of it on the counters of 
their shops. They did not know what to do with all 
these unexpected pesos. Most of them bought huge 
radios which they kept going from early morning un- 
ti! night, all tuned in full strength to Tapachula, so 
that when they walked the length of the main street 
they were never out of earshot of the program and 
could follow it without a break. But still they had 
money. Pepe Jimenez had bought a bright new auto- 
mobile in the capital, but by the time he had arrived 
back in town with it, after driving it over the sixty 
miles of trail from Mapastenango, it was no longer 
an object to excite admiration, and he felt that he 
had made an unwise purchase. Even the main street 
was too bumpv and muddy for him to drive it up and 
down, and so it stood rusting in front of Mi Esperan- 
za, the bar by the bridge.. When they came. out’ of 
school Nicho and his companions: would play in it, 
pretending it was a fort. But.then: a group of;larger 
hoys from the upper end of the town had come one 
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day and appropriated the car for their own games, so 
that the boys who lived by the river no longer dared 
to approach it. 

Nicho lived with his aunt in a small house whose 
garden ended in a wilderness of plants and vines; 
just below them rushed the river, dashing sideways 
from boulder to boulder in its shallow, mist-filled ca- 
nyon. The house was clean and simple, and they liv- 
ed quietly. Nicho’s aunt was a woman of too easy- 
going a nature. Being conscious of this, she felt that 
one way of giving her dead sister’s child the proper 
care was to attempt to instill discipline in hire; the 
discipline consisted of calling him by his true name, 
which was Dionisio. 

Nor did she have any conception of discipline as 
far as her own living was concerned, so that the boy 
was not astonished when the day came that she said 
to him: ‘‘Dionisio, you will have to stop going to 
school. We have no more money. Don Anastasio will 
hire you at ten pesos a month to work in his store, 
and you can get the noonday meal there too, Lasti- 
ma, but there is no money!’’ 

For a week Nicho sat in the shop learning the 
prices of the articles that Don Anastasio sold, and 
then one evening when he went home he found a 
strange-looking man in the house, sitting in the other 
rocking chair opposite his aunt. The man looked a 
little like some of the Indians that came down from 
the farthest and highest mountains, but his skin was 
lighter, he was plumper and’ softer-seeming and his 
eyes were almost shut. He smiled at the boy, but not 
in a way that Nicho thought very friendly, and shook 
hands without getting up from his chair. That night 
his aunt looked really quite happy, and as they were 
getting ready for bed she said to him: ‘‘Sefior Ong 
is coming to live with us. You will not have to work 
any more. God has been good to us.”’ 

But it occurred to Nicho that if Sefior Ong was 
to live with them, he would prefer to go on working 
at Don Anastasio’s, in order not to be around the 
house and so have to see Sefior Ong so much. Taet- 
fully he said, ‘‘I like Don Anastasio.’’ His aunt look- 
ed at him sharply. ‘‘Sefior Ong does not want you 
to work. He is a proud man and rich enough to feed 
us both. It is nothing for him. He showed me his 
money.”’ 


Nicho was not at all pleased, and he went to sleep 


slowly, his mind full of misgiving.. He was afraid 
that one day he would fight with Sefior Ong. And be- 
sides, what would his friends say? Sefior Ong was 
such a strange-looking man. But the very next morn- 
ing he arrived from the Hotel Paraiso with three boys 
whom Nicho knew, and each boy carried a large bag 
on his head. From the garden he watched them accept 
the generous tips Sefior Ong gave them and then run 
off to school without waiting to see whether Nicho 
wanted to speak to them or not. ‘‘ Very bad,’’ he said 
to himself as he kicked a stone around and around 
the bare earth floor of the garden. A little while la- 
ter he went down to the river and sat on top of the 
highest boulder watching the milky water that churn- 
ed beneath him. One of his five cockatoos was scream- 
ing from the tangle of leaves on the banks. ‘‘Callate!’’ 
he velléd at it; his own ill-humor annoyed him as much 
as Sefior Ong’s arrival. 

And everything turned out much as he had fear- 
ed—only worse. Two days later, one of the boys 
from the upper end of the street said to him in pass- 
ing. ‘‘Hola, Chale!’’ He replied to the greeting au- 
tomatically and walked on, but a second later he said 
to himself: Chale? But that means Chinaman! Chink! 
Of course. Sefior Ong must be a Chinaman. He turn- 
ed to look at the boy, and thought of hitting him in 
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the back with a stone. Then he hung his head and 
walked on slowly. Nothing would do any good. 

Little by little the joke spread, and soon even 
his own friends called him Chale when they met him, 
and although it was really he who had become less 
friendly, he imagined that they all were avoiding him, 
that no one wanted to see him any more, and he spent 
most of his time playing by the river. The water’s 
sound was deafening, but at the same time it made 
him feel a little bit better. 

Neither Sefior Ong nor his aunt paid much atten- 
tion to him, save for their constant mealtime demands 
that he eat. ‘‘Now that we have more food than we 
need, you don’t want to eat it,’’ said his aunt angrily. 
‘*Eat, Dionisio,’’ smiled Sefior Ong. ‘‘Bien,’’ said Ni- 
cho, full of resentment, but in a tone of mock resigna- 
tion, and pulled off a small piece of tortilla which he 
chewed very slowly. 


There seemed to be no question of his returning 
to school—at least the subject was never mentioned, 
for which he was most grateful, since he had no de- 
sire to be back in the midst of his friends just to hear 
them call him Chale. The name by itself, would have 
been bearable if only it had not implied the ridicule 
of his home life; his powerlessness to change that con- 
dition seemed much more shameful than any state of 
affairs for which he himself might have been at fault. 
And so he spent his days down by the river, jumping 
like a goat across the rocks, throwing stones to fright- 
en the vultures away from the careasses the water 
left for them, finding deep pools to swim in and follow- 
ing the river downstream to lie idly naked on the 
rocks in the hot sun. No matter how pleasant to him 
Sefior Ong might be—and already he had given him 
eandy on several occasions, as well as a metal pencil 
with red lead in it—he could not bring himself to ac- 
cept his being a part of the household. And then there 
were the singular visits of strange, rich townspeople, 
persons whom his aunt never had known but: who now 
appeared to find it quite natural to come to the house, 
stay for five or ten minutes talking to Sefior Ong 
and then go away again without so much as asking 
after his aunt, who always made a point of being 
in the back of the house or in the garden when they 
came. He could not understand that at all. It was 
still her house. Or perhaps not! Maybe she had given 
it to Sefior Ong. Women often were crazy. He did 
not dare ask her. Once he was able to bring himself 
to inquire about the people, who kept coming in in- 
creasing numbers. She had answered, ‘‘They are 
friends of Sefior Ong,’’ and had looked at him with 
an expression which seemed to say: Is that enough 
for you, busybody? He was more than ever convin- 
ced that there was something more to know about the 
visitors. Then he met Luz and, being no longer alone, 
he ceased for a time to think about them. 

When one windy day, he had first seen her stand- 
ing on the bridge, her bright head shining against the 
black mountains behind, he had stopped walking and 
stood perfectly still in order to look more carefully: 
he thought there was a mistake in his seeing. Never 
would he have believed it possible for anyone to look 
that way. Her hair was a silky white helmet on the 
top of her head, her whole face was white, almost as 
if she had covered it with paint, her brows and lashes 
and even her eyes were light to the point of not exist- 
ing. Only her pale pink lips seemed real. She elutch- 
ed the railing of the bridge tightly, an expression of 
intense preoeccupation—or perhaps faint pain—on her 

Continued on page 57 
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‘ocos Island 


VER since either one of us was old enough to 

read books of adventure, Cocos Island, with its 

rich legendary background of pirate treasure, 

bold bad men, ship-wrecked sailors, treasure 
seekers, and bloodshed had seemed the ultimate in 
adventure. and romance. I remember a particularly 
bad session I had one time with a Mr, Nealley, my 
instructor in philosophy, for drawing a sketch map 
of the island during one of his lectures. I had pick- 
ed up an old parchment map (showing the location 
of the treasure, of course), and I could always esca- 
pe the boredom of the class room on drowsy, summer 
afternoons. by reproducing from memory its fascina- 
ting outlines. I doubted if Mr. Nealley would quite 
understand this, so I made no effort to explain the 
immeasurable attractions of Cocos for a restless boy 
as against the charms of Mr. J. S. Mill and Herbert 
Spencer. Primarily, I suppose, the matter went deep- 
er than that. My behaviour pattern and my perso- 
nal philosophy were grounded in action, objectivity. 
I needed to discover truth and wisdom for myself 
through trial and error. I wanted factual, as well as 
mental contacts with life. This also happened to be 
Ginger’s set-up, so we drew sailing ships on the mar- 
gins of our sehool books, while we waited for the 
day when we would at last be free, and could ‘‘go 
places and do things.’’. Cocos became a symbol—for 
years we never heard the word or saw it in print with- 
out a thrill. Now we had permission from the Costa 
Rican government to go. there: How. we would get 
there, as yet we had no idea. 





By Alfred C, Ybarra. 


By Dana Lamb 


Cocos Island lies in latitude 5° 32’ North, and 
longitude 87° 00’ West, and is approximately three 
hundred and fifty miles off the Costa Rican coast. 
The latest hydrographic charts of the island showed 
that a great part of it was still unexplored; even 
part of its coast line was not exactly known, for it 
was merely indicated with a dotted line. The centre 
of the island, with the exception of two peaks, was 
blank, 


Perhaps it is in order to give a short résumé of 
the island’s fascinating history for those readers who 
are not familiar with it. This extraordinary little 
speck of land in the Pacifie has had a hold upon the 
imaginations of men since its discovery in the seven- 
teenth century. Almodt invariably there has been 
bloodshed and trouble for everybody in any wise con- 
cerned with it—ineluding the Lambs. 


The English discovered Cocos, or at any rate 
they are the first to mention the island. Half a dozen 
Central and South American countries have claimed 
it; Eeuador and Colombia fought a pitched battle 
over it in the ‘80’s. A bueccaneer captain, John Eaton, 
master of the ‘‘Nicholas,’’ was the first to visit the is- 
land in 1685. Aeeording to the captain, it was ‘‘all 
but inaccessible except at the N. E. end, where there 
is a small but secure harbour and a fine brook of 
fresh water runs into the sea there.’’ This harbour 
was named by the next visitor of record, Lionel Wafer 
who arrived fourteen years later, in 1699, and called 
it ‘‘Wafer Bay.’’ 
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lt was Wafer who started the story of a lake some- 
where in the interior of the island. He said: ‘‘There 
is a steep hill in the middle of the island thick set 
with coco-nut trees, but a great many clear springs 
of clear and sweet water rising to the top of a hill 
are there gathered as in a large basin or pond, and 
the water, having no channel, it overflows the verge 
of its basin in several places, and runs trickling down 
in pleasant streams.’’ (We later had reason to sus- 
pect that this was guesswork on Wafer’s part, for 
he apparently never explored ‘‘the middle of the is- 
land set thick with coconut trees.’’) He goes on to 
relate how his crew relished the coco-nut milk, and 
how it affected them. He says, ‘‘We did not spare 
the coco-nuts. One day, some of our men minded 
to make themselves merry, went ashore and cut down 
a@ great many coco-nut trees, from which they gather- 
ed the fruit, and drew about twenty gallons of the 
milk. They then sat down and drank the healths of 
the king and queen, and drank an excessive quantity, 
yet it did not end in drunkenness; but this liquor so 
chilled and benumbed their nerves that they could 
neither go nor stand, nor could they return on board 
without the help of those who had not partaken of 
the frolic. Nor did they recover in four or five days’ 
time.’’ (We often experienced the peculiar numbing 
effects of an excess of coco-nut milk—rather like too 
much aspirin.) 

Lieutenant Colnett of the Royal British Navy is 
the next person who tells us of Cécos. He arrived 
in Wafer Bay in 1793 aboard the British merchant- 
man ‘‘Rattler.’’ 

‘*...we left Hogs and Goats and sowed every 
kind of garden seed,’’ he writes in his log. He also 
left ‘‘...a bottle with a letter in it.’’ The weather was 
just as villainous then as later visitors reported it. 
Says Colnett (the ‘‘Rattler’’ was anchored in Wafer 
Bay), ‘‘At Noon, heavy rain, sight of land. P. M. and 
night. Light winds and variable, seldom any inter- 
mission of heavy rain and at times thunder and light- 
ning.’’ He mentions the lake. ‘‘...in a beautiful val- 
ley at the head of this bay, in which there are cocoa- 
nuts innumerable, and also a run of water 18-20 
feet broad supplied from a Bason about a mile dis- 
tant where the officers and people went by turns to 
bathe.’’ But notwithstanding the beauty of Cocos 
it had its difficulties, according to the Lieutenant. 
‘“‘The greatest inconveniences we experience in this 
Isle (Cocos) were the continual rains frequently ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning, and the rains 
are so heavy as to obseure for hours together the Jibb 
Boom, but perhaps it may not be so at all seasons. 
The woolen Cloaths of all who were on shoar were fly- 
blown in large spots and covered with maggots. Should 
any vessel repair to this island to land their sick or 
to water, they might soon destroy the flies by kind- 
ling of fires, and as tents would not keep the water 
out, I would recommend building a house. There is 
wood at hand and plenty of cocoanutt leaves to thatch 
with.”’ 

Captain George Vancouver went to Cocos two 
years after the ‘‘Rattler’’ visit.’’ He found the ‘‘ bottle 
with a letter in,’’ but he couldn’t find the ‘‘bason’’ 
or lake. That seems to be the history of Cocos both 
past and present; the features of its landscape shift 
every other week or so. 

Legend says that in 1819 or thereabouts a cer- 
tain Thompson, entrusted by the Spanish merchants 
of Lima, Peru, with $12,000,000 in gold bullion, jew- 
els, and plate for safekeeping (‘‘...because his ship 
flew the British Ensign’’), disabused their trust, and 
ran away in his ship, the ‘‘Mary Dear,’’ from the har- 
bour of Callao, and buried the loot in a cave on Co- 
cos. This happened during the wars of independence 
when the Peruvian liberator, Bolivar, was challeng- 
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ing the power of Spain, and wealthy Spaniards and 
the Church fathers were trying desperately to con- 
ceal their wealth from his insurgent armies. It was 
the beginning of Cocos’ fame as a treasure cache. 

Now comes the era of map making, and gullible 
treasure hunters by the boat load. Captain Thomp- 
son (of course) made a chart showing the treasure’s 
location. This chart eventually fell into the hands 
of two sailors named Keating and Bogue. They or. 
ganized a treasure hunt which set out from New- 
foundland in 1845 or 1846. They found the cache, or 
so the story goes, but the crew mutinied, and the sur- 
vivors sailed home empty-handed. 

In 1896 a British Admiral named Palliser ianded 
a crew of bluejackets on Cocos and tore up the land. 
scape with dynamite (for which he was sharply re- 
primanded by the British Admiralty), but his luck 
was no better nor worse than that of his predecessors. 
He found nothing, but he became bitten with the Co- 
cos’ treasure bug; and after his retirement from the 
Navy helped organize another expedition to the is- 
land. Palliser’s and his partner Hacking’s hopes were 
founded on maps which they obtained from Keating’s 
daughter. The net result of this foray was also exact- 
ly nothing. 

In addition to the Thompson loot, Cocos is also 
supposed to contain eleven million dollars or so hid- 
den by the pirate, Benito Bonito, who stole it in a 
sensational exploit near Acapuleo, Mexico. After quell- 
ing a mutiny on Cocos in which fifteen of his crew 
were killed, Bonito divided the treasure into four 
parts among the survivors. Bonito buried his in a cave 
and the officers and men cached theirs in different 
places among the island’s many fastnesses. 

Within the last fifty years dozens of expeditions 
have been financed and outfitted in London, New 
York, Canada, and elsewhere to seek the untold ri- 
ches cached on Cocos. But the most picturesque and 
interesting figure associated with the island’s recent 
history was a German, August Gissler, who lived on 
Cocos for eighteen years, having arrived in 1884. He 
had a concession from the Costa Rican government 
for exclusive treasure rights, and watched, with equa- 
nimity, expedition after expedition come and go. An 
impressive figure, the bearded German was six feet 
four inches in height. He always greeted the intru- 
ders on his little domain with a pleasant smile. Yes, 
there was gold aplenty, he used to tell them—but 
you had first to find it! He said that he knew where 
the treasure was hidden, but it was now covered by 
a landslide, and would require capital, machinery, 
and time to recover it. Gissler frequently found in 
the underbrush, he said, the bones of the pirates who 
had been slain in Benito Bonito’s mutiny, and in other 
sanguinary battles over treasure. But as far as any 
one knows, that is all he ever did find. 

The history of Cocos is replete with stories of 
old gentlemen who, repenting on their deathbeds for 
the sins of their youth, have pressed into the hands 
of sympathetic bystanders an old, worm-eaten chart 
of Cocos, showing the exact location of at least sixty 
million dollars worth of plate, doubloons, gold ingots, 
jewels, a solid gold Madonna—‘‘...a weight for ten 
or fifteen men,’’ says one chronicler who claimed to 
have seen it—har silver, jewel-studded swords, and 
so on. Everybody connected with the pirates, Cap- 
tain Thompson, Bonito, Keating, and Bogue, left my- 
riads of descendants—all outfitted with maps. These 
in turn found funds and organizers for trips to Co- 
cos. 

It is any wonder that we wanted to go too? We 
were following in distinguished company. British ad- 
mirals, noted explorers, Sir Maleolm Campbell of ra- 
cing fame, dozens of the great and near-great had 


been to Cocos. Some of them went for the fun of it. 
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and others with serious intent to bring back that odd 
sixty million. For our part, we were not interested 
in treasure hunting; we wanted to see the place that, 
two hundred and fifty years after its discovery, no 
one really knew anything about. 

Captain’ Pinel, of the Costa Rican Coast Guard 
Patrol, was'a mine of information on the island’s 
recent history. He had seen a dozen expeditions come 
and go. Most of them left a record behind them of 
quarrels and troubles of all sorts. One of the main 
dissatisfactions, bitterly complained of, was the wea- 
ther—it rained every day. Captain Pinel said that the 
weather had not been exaggerated; the sun seldom 
shone for any length of time during the rainy season, 
now beginning. He said that mould and mildew co- 
vered everything in a day’s time. It was impossible 
to keep fresh food, even coffee, from spoiling almost 
immediately. There was very little food on Cocos— 
that is, wild fruit and vegetables; and it would be 
necessary for us to take a six months’ supply of can- 
ned goods, or else not eat. We could afford no such 
outlay, and I told him so. Three weeks’, or a month’s 
supply at the most, was the best we could do. ‘‘But 
we can take seeds and plant a garden,’’ I ‘said. 

‘‘That won’t do you any good,’’ said Pinel. ‘‘It’s 
been tried. The seeds grow, but the plants all go to 
leafage, because of the rich soil and incessant rain. 
Food isn’t the only thing to consider either. Boats 
seldom eall at Cocos—perhaps once a year some one 
puts in for fresh water. Suppose one of you gets sick, 
or is injured, what are you going to do? There’s no 
way to get help. Have you thought of that, and have 
you given it enough consideration?”’ 

I talked the matter over with Ginger. Cocos seem- 
ed to be a ‘‘tropical hell,’’ from all accounts. I told 
her that Pinel said that as long as he could remember, 
everyone who went to the island swore on returning 
to the mainland that they never wanted to hear its 
name mentioned again. But Ginger was not particu- 
larly perturbed. Since we couldn’t travel down the 
coast during the rainy season, and we had to stay 
somewhere, why not Cocos? At the end of the rainy 
season we could come back to Puntarenas, go on 
down the coast to Panama as we intended, and from 
there take a steamer home. 

‘‘We’re becoming awfully optimistic, it seems to 
me,’’ I said, ‘‘when we start talking about going to 
Cocos; about how long we’re going to stay; and just 
when we’re coming back. I haven’t the foggiest no- 
tion of how we’re going to get there in the first place. 
We can’t sail in the Vagabunda—at least we know 
that. And if we do get there, we’ll have to. trust our 
luck as to when we’re coming back.’’ ; 

‘‘Well, if we do get there,’’ Ginger replied, ‘‘Co- 
cos ought to put the finishing touches on our poten- 
tial careers as adventurers. We've tried our hand at 
living where it only rains once in eight years or 80, 
and if we can survive where it rains every day, that 
ought to prove something. Let’s go ahead with our 
plans—just as though we knew the answers—and see 
what happens. The first thing is the grub list—what 
shall we take?’’ 

We had very little money, over and above our 
passage home, so the list was limited. The absolute 
minimum was a three weeks’ food supply, ten pack- 
ages of garden, seeds, fishhooks, a small roll of wire 
for fencing, permanganate of potash, and bandages. 
Ginger also wanted a few yards of bright-coloured 
cloth for clothes, something to counteract the effect 
of the rain. Anyway, we’d look gay. 

Our living expenses in Puntarenas were very low. 
We spent about a hundred centimos each day for food 
(15e U.S. eurrency). We were very fond of avoca- 
dos, which cost forty centimos (6c) per dozen. Our 
breakfast of bread and coffee could be purchased at the 
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mercado or any number of little eating stands for 
fifteen centimos, a little more than two cents. Other 
prices were in proportion. For one dollar a day (gold, 
iie., U.S. currency) one could live handsomely in Cos- 
ta Rica. We found that we could purchase the sup- 
plies that we needed without dipping into our pass- 
age money. 

Captain Pinel thoroughly disapproved of the pro- 
posed Cocos trip, and among other things which he 
gave us to read (which he hoped would quench any 
lingering fires of enthusiasm for Cocos) was a copy 
of the American Magazine for February 1932. This 
article contained a vivid account of three men-who 
had spent six months on the island. They had had 
a terrible time. Their durance vile on Cocos was un- 
intentional. While attempting ‘to careen their boat 
for repairs, they had beached it on the island at what 
they assumed to be high tide. The tide had continued 
to rise for two hours, and the waves had pounded the 
small boat to pieces. They salvaged their stores and 
equipment from the craft, and fixed up a deserted 
shack on the beach. The list of salvaged equipment 
sounded munificent to us. They had tick mattresses, 
clothes, an ax, two hatchets, three jackknives, three 
razors, three rifles, a pistol, three hundred rounds 
of ammunition, a stove, a gallon of gasoline, and mat- 
ches. Their food supply was scant: flour, a few dried 
beans, and some tinned stuff—sardines, soup, cocoa 
and milk. This had not bothered them at first, for 
they knew that in the tropics things grew on trees 
—you simply picked them off when you were hungry. 
But this proved to be an illusion; the paradisiacal 
fruits of this tropic Eden turned out to be pigs and 
coconuts. They soon grew extremely bored with a 
diet of boiled pig, and it took all their time to chop 
down coco-nut trees with their dull ax. 

‘“Why on earth didn’t they roast the pig, or pick- 
le it in brine and smoke it?’’ asked Ginger. 

“‘T dunno,’ I answered, and kept on reading 
aloud the story of their misadventures. Little things 
drove you crazy when you were cast away on a de- 
sert island where it rained all the time, they said. The 
monotony, the muggy weather, the limited diet, the 
close and unavoidable association with the same peo- 
ple day after day—these things got on your nerves. 
Finally they took their guns apart to avoid ‘‘acci- 
dents’’; they had begun to talk of shooting each other. 

‘If they took their guns apart, how did they kill 
the pigs?’’ asked Ginger inquisitively. 

‘‘Maybe they declared an armistice during pig- 
killing time—the article doesn’t say,’’ I answered. 

They were not very active apparently, and grew 
fat on the coco-nuts, but the fat didn’t mean much. 
Eventually it took two men to bring in a pig, and 
required frequent intervals of rest; they grew tired 
easily. Once by some lucky fluke they chopped down 
a coco-nut tree which fell across the top of another 
tree and broke it off. Two trees in one day! That 
gave them all the next day for a holiday. 

Ginger snorted. ‘‘What they needed was work 
—not a day off.’’ 

“‘You’re forgetting,’ I said, ‘‘that work isn’t 
fun for most people. Sure, those fellows would have 
been a lot better off, and had a much better time, 
if they’d even exercised a little legitimate curiosity 
about the island, instead of spending most of their 
time sitting round feeling sorry for themselves. One 
of the men slept in his bunk for a whole month be- 
fore he inadvertently discovered a box of dynamite 
beneath it. They never mention trying to make the 
shack habitable, and it’s apparent that they didn’t, 
or they’d have found the dynamite.”’ 

They didn’t think much of old Crusoe either. They 
were sure that if he had been on Cocos, he would 

Continued on page 51 
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Oil. 


The Tourist 


WY HERE gapes the chasm 
There gape I. 


Who sees the sea 
Sees me. 

What questions lie 
In empty caves 
Are mine. 

I know the pine, 
The shrine 

The sign 

Beside the road. 
In ancient inns 
Where darts are thrown, 
I dine. 


I am the Kansas license plate 
You cannot pass 

On winding mountain roads, 
I am he 

Whose thermos jug 
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By Luis Alberto Acufia. 


By S. P. Andersen 


Explodes. 
For me 
The Indians dance. 


I make six hundred miles a day; 
My family cannot falter, 

A pilgrim, I must be away, 

The distant cliff my altar. 

(I watch my tires. 

1 munch on mints. ) 


Year-end reports 
Consider me 

A non-vital statistic. 
sut think of this: 


When men have ceased to be, 
Torn-yellow boxes from my films 
Will lie preserved 

In deep, cool clefts. 
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atterns of an Old City 


FROM HERE ON NOTHING 


S ALWAYS, he waited a few minutes inside 

the room after she left, then, taking a final 

look at himself in the faded dresser mirror, 

he straightened the knot of his tie, smoothed 
down his thin hair with his hands, cautiously opened 
the door and walked out in the hallway. The stout 
woman with a large hairy wart under her bulbous 
nose waited for him at the foot of the squeaky stair- 
ease. ‘‘Hasta luego, sefior,’’ she said smiling obse- 
quiously as she unlatched the front door. ‘‘Adids, se- 
fora,’’ he replied, walking briskly away. 

It had not rained that afternoon, but the sky 
was overeast with static clouds and an early twilight 
had settled over the streets. He walked slowly, bur- 
dened with a sense of depletion, a melancholy com- 
prehension of waste, of loss and unfulfillment. My 
weekly tryst, he thought. The stealthy savouring of 
the forbidden fruit. The stolen reward... Did I say 
stolen? A mirthless chuckle passed through his mind. 
When you buy something cheap and unworthy you 
are not stealing. You are cheating yourself. You are 
playing a sorry game of self-deceit. 

Such morose thoughts had of late nearly always 
burdened his mind as an aftermath of the brief and 
pleasant oblivion; though now they bore down more 
heavily. There was a sense of finality in his wist- 
fulness—a feeling that the depletion and loss were 
irreparable, that he had lost something of himself 
which he could never recover, that he had come to an 
end of a journey from which there was no returning. 
His life assumed in his mind a clear and integral image. 
He saw it as a process of gradual] vital expenditure, 
without compensatory, replenishment. He beheld his 
person as if it were a reflexion in a mirror, and it 
yas puny and ignoble. 

Here you are, he said to himself. Here is don 
Evaristo Valdivia, a portly little citizen of substance. 
A worthy member of society. You are fifty-eight 
years old, but you don’t show your age. Your face 
is still handsome—a classical face with beautifully 
proportioned features. You are potbellied and a bit 
too short of stature, and though your eyelids are rag- 
ged and puffy, you still have nearly all your teeth 
and you ean read without glasses. You are thorough 
and efficient; your judgment is nearly always sound, 
and there is no one in the city who can run a real 
estate mortgage business as ably as you do. Your 
ambition is perhaps not as sustained as it should he 
—it runs in spurts and bounds—and you are probably 
not as rich as people think you are. But you have the 
vitality of body and mind which makes everything 
comparatively easy for you and which keeps you 
young. You retain a firm grasp on life. Your senses 
have not grown dull. Each successive experience still 
bears its element of freshness: you seek and accept 
it as new, though you may have been through it count- 
less times in the past. 

That perhaps is your secret. You have the gift 
of forgetting past experience. Your life is as fixed 
and monotonous as the tick of a clock, but you are 
unaware of it because your time has not become shorn 
of promise. You yet anticipate something from life. 
You are a hardheaded businessman and you are an 
incurable romantic. And your life has been balanced 
rather than torn by this contradiction, But now, my 








By Howard S. Phillips 


good friend, for the first time you find yourself assail- 
ed by doubts. You are not sure any more that you have 
made the most of your defective existence, that you 
have done your best in arranging your pleasant routi- 
ne, or-if you will be able to continue along its course in 
the future. You have reached a new turn and you ¢an- 
not see clearly the road ahead. 

Yes, don Evaristo, you have come to a kind of 
cross-roads. It is not a mere propitious breach this 
time—-not the logical termination of an episode which 
has lost its charm, and whieh may leave you free to 
look around for something new and better. The ter- 
mination this time does not pave the way to new be- 
ginnings. It indeed means a definite end—the con- 
elusion_of a pleasant custom you have followed during 
twenty years, the exclusion from your existence of 
something which heretofore seemed quite indispensa- 
ble, but which being no longer available to you must 
be cast aside and forgotten. Though it is most painful 
you must face this truth... Yes, this Chuchita, and 
the ones before her, the Luchitas and Conchitas and 
all those whose names you no longer remember, the 
whole lovely procession of them —you ‘ve had them, 
you ‘ve kept them for a while—you ‘ve used them as 
one uses an article of clothing and casts it away when 
it becomes threadbare. There was always a new one 
to follow. That was no problem. You have always 
found an outlet for your unebbing ardor. And withal 
you have been exacting. You have specialized in the 
poor but ostensibly decent type—the type of working 
girl that might crave an extra dress and trinket where- 
with to bedazzle some young fool she has on the 
string.. It has not been hard to find them. It is like 
anything else one can purchase with money. 

Yes, friend Valdivia, you have eonducted your 
amorous affairs upon the same sound and cautious 
basis as you conduct all your business. And yet you 
have not been entirely objective or-eoldblooded. You 
have exacted in return for your wisely restrained ge- 
nerosity, beyond the pleasure of mere physical sur- 
render, affection and esteem. Your amor propio, your 
self-respect, demanded this much. You have had to 
guard the illusion that they wanted you at least as 
much as they got out of you. You insisted om being 
subtly and consistently fooled, and you have kept! 
them as long as they could convineingly keep up their 
deception. 

Thus, my good friend, you have played your ga- 
me. You have played it for quite a long time. But 
now it seems to be finished. It has played itself out; 
worn itself out little by little. Its pleasant little ey- 
cles have run their full course, and the curtain is down. 
You feel sad, quite naturally, but you are not shocked 
by the discovery. It has not come on suddenly. You 
have sensed it right along; but you have lacked the 
courage to admit it to yourself. In your cowardice 
to confront the inevitable, or yielding to mere habit, 
you have wished to prolong the game, to keep it up, 
even though it brought you but a slight reward of 
joy and the penalty of much chargin and mortifieca- 
tion. You have been pursued by the fear that to be left 
alone with nothing would be worse than the little 
you had. 

But now you know. She taught you—this last 
one, this young woman with whom you ’ve spent this 
afternoon. She made it perfectly clear to you at last. 
Continued on page 42 
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Mexican Mythology 


IIE religion of the Mexicas, or Aztees, is gener- 
ally known to have been fearsome, bloodthirsty 


to the point of horror, The worship of the god - 


of Wai, Mexitli or Huitzilopoehtli, involved na- 
turally the continual waging of war, and the sacrifice 
of prisoners whose hearts were torn out of their liv- 
ing bodies. ‘‘The Aztees,’’ writes the historian, Cas- 
tillo Ledon, ‘‘would only eat the flesh of their ene- 
mies.’’ Castillo Ledon tries to refute the idea that 
the Aztees were cannibals—a suposition, indeed, that 
has not been proved. They had enough abhorrent cus- 
toms, without that. There was the drowning of child- 
ren, which took place once a year, in propitiation of 
the god of Rain, Ilaloe. These inhuman practices, 
which long had made the Mexicas feared and hated 
by their neighbours, actually belonged to a phase of 
religious degeneracy which came at the end, and per- 
haps hastened the downfall of the Aztee civilization. 

Before their religion degenerated—and long be- 
fore Christianity was brought to America—the <Az- 
tees beleived in one God, Deotl, and their half-forgot- 
ten ancient legends bear a curious simila~ity to those 
of the Old Testament. 

Like the Jews, the Aztecs were nomads *ver in 
seareh of a Promised Land. The story is that not one 
but several tribes or iamilies started out, originally, 
from a place called Aztlan, which some historian, claim 
was somewhere in the Californias. In the course of 

Phoio. By O. D. Foster. 
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their wanderings, these tribes separated, for one rea- 
son or another, and went their various ways. 

The Mexicas banded together and took their 
name from the god of War, Mexitli, whom they early 
began to worship—-a cult that the other tribes did not 
follow. Indeed, they abhorred it. 

The Aztees had, says the historian, Clavijero, a 
‘‘garbled version’’ of the story of the deluge, of the 
confusion of tongues, and of the dispersion of the 
people, for all of these legends were portrayed in their 
pictures. They claimed that all men were drowned 
except a man called Coxcox (whom others knew as 
Teocipatli) and a woman named Xochiquetzal who, 
having descended to the earth near a mountain called 
Colhuacan, had many children, all of whom, however, 
were born mute. A dove alighting on a tree, gave 
them the gift of languages, but all were so different 
that no man could understand another. 

The Tlaxcaltecans believed that the men who es- 
caped the deluge were turned into monkeys, but that 
they gradually recuperated the gift of speech. 

‘All the cultured tribes of Anahuae,’’ writes Cla- 
vijero in his ‘‘History of Ancient Mexico,’’ ‘‘ believed 
in the immortality of the soul, and not only did they 
think that men had souls, but also credited animals 
with having them. Only the Otomies believed that the 
spirit of man died together with his body. But the 
Otomies were a barbarous tribe.’’ 

The Aztees conceived of God, Deotl, as a supreme 
Being, ‘‘absolute and independent, almighty and invi- 
sible.’’ Because he could not be seen, no image of him 
was ever made. He was never known as other than 
God, but many words were used to describe his great- 
ness and his power. He was called Spalnemoani, that 
is: ‘‘the Reason why there is Life,’’ and Tlaque Na- 
huaque, ‘‘He who contains All.’’ 

The opposite power, that of Evil, was believed 
to be the enemy of mankind. He was ealled Tlacate- 
eolotl. He was thought to be mischievous, for he would 
often appear to men, to do them evil or frighten them. 

The Mexicas had three conceptions of the next 
world to come. They believed that the souls of sol- 
diers who died in battle or as prisoners of war, and 
of women who died in childbirth went to the house of 
the Sun. The sun they believed to be the god of Glo- 
ry. Each day the birth of the sun was celebrated by 
the warriors with hymns, dances and the music of 
various instruments, until, as it sank below its zenith, 
where it met the souls of the women who festively 
accompanied it to the next recurrent dawn, where 
again it met the spirits of the warriors. 

After four years of this happy existence, the souls 
of these dead were believed to pass on to animate 
clouds or birds. They had the freedom to fly the hea- 
ven for evermore. 

The Tlaxealtecans believed that the souls of noble- 
men became embodied in birds of song or great 
quadrupeds, while the souls of the common people 
were turned into reptiles or lower animals. 

The Mexieas believed that the souls of those who 
died by drowning, of having been struck by lightning, 
of ‘‘illness or tumours,’’ and the souls of children 
who were sacrificed to the god of Rain, passed on to 
Tlaloean, where Tlaloe resided. It was a fresh, plea- 
sant and fertile place where all manner of delicious 
fruit grew. 

The Mixtecas were convinced that this Heaven 
was situated in a great cave in a huge mountain ris- 
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ing in the midst of their country. They therefore had 
themselves buried near the mouth of this eave, so that 
they might be ‘‘nearer to the door of Paradise.’’ 

The third destined place of all others who died, 
was Mictlan, or the inferno, a place of intense dark- 
ness ruled by a god ealled Mictlanteuctli (god of Dark- 
ness) and the goddess Mictlanzihualtl. This hell was 
thought to be in the centre, or bowels of the earth, 
but it seems that no further torture was inflicted or 
suffered there than the ‘‘intense darkness of the ha- 
bitation.’’ 

The acknowledgement or conception of one God 
began to be obscured when popular superstition in- 
vented a multitude of lesser gods. 

The Mexicas had thirteen gods, considerably few- 
er, says Clavijero, than the ancient Romans, but these 
thirteen were only their chief or main gods, 

The numbers, thirteen, four, and fifty-two, recur 
frequently and contain the measure of the Aztee con- 
ception of time. The Mexicas were, in this respect, 
fatalists. They believed that they were destined to 
live only four eyeles of time, each one composed of 
fifty-two years. All their rituals, including that of 
lighting the Fire of Time, at the beginning of each 
new eycle, contain the numbers thirteen, multiplied 
by four, which is fifty-two. In the aerial dance, the 
game of the ‘‘Volador,’’ which formed part of the 
celebrations that followed the periodie lighting of the 
Fire of Time, the daneers or fliers were four, and the 
gyrations which they performed in this aerial dan- 
ce had to be precisely thirteen. 

This fatal prophecy or popular superstition proved 
to be fairly accurate. Historians reckon that the 
last time the Aztec Fire was lighted, was in the year 
1507, which was at the end of the fourth Cycle, as the 
Mexicas reckoned it. In 1521, the Aztec Empire was 
conquered by Hernan Cortes. 

In the Mexica pantheon Texcatlipoca held the se- 
cond place after the One Supreme Being. The name 
of this second deity means: Shining Mirror. He was 
the god of Providence, the soul of the world, creator 
of heaven and earth, and lord of all things. He was 
represented as always being young, meaning to say 
that it was impossible for him to grow old and weary 
with the years. Nevertheless, paradoxically, stone 
chairs were built for him by the roadsides, so that he 
might rest there, and no man was allowed to sit upon 
them. 

Some said that Texcatlipoca had descended from 
heaven by means of a ladder built of spider webs, and 
that he banished from this nation Quetzaleoatl, who 
was also a consecrated god. 


The image of Texcatlipoca was made of teotetl, 
the divine stone. It was a black, shiny marble. The 
idol was dressed and adorned with precious stones 
and with green or blue feathers which hung from its 
lower lip. Around the neck there was a golden chain 
wherefrom hung a golden pendant upon which the 
image of Smoke was painted. This smoke was supposed 
to be a picture of the prayers of the souls in torment. 
In its right hand, the idol held a fan which was also 
a mirror—the significance of this being that the god 
could see all that was happening in the world. Tex- 
eatlipoca was conceived of as a just god. He rewarded 
the just and punished evil men with infirmities. 


The next god, in the Mexican hierarchy, was bi- 
sexual. It was called Ometeutli and, also, Citlaque. 
It lived in the heavens, in a glorious city of pleasure, 
from where the male god gave their inclinations to 
human men, and the goddess theirs to women. They 
said that this goddess had given birth to many child- 
ren; but that when next she bore, she gave birth to 
a dagger. Her children, seeing it, became angry and 
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threw the dagger down. It fell upon the earth. Pinion- 
ed there, 1,600 heroes were born from it. 

The heroes, knowing their noble origin, were ir- 
ritated because no servants existed who could wait 
upon them. All of the men of the earth having died 
because of three great calamities. The heroes sent an 
ambassador to their mother, asking her to give them 
the potence to create men who might serve them. The 
mother replied that, if they had had nobler ambitions, 
they might have earned the right to live with her for- 
ever in heaven, but that, things being as they were, 
they had better apply to the god of Ilell for his per- 
mission. 

‘‘But beware,’’ said the goddess, ‘‘of Miclanteuc- 
tli. He will be suspicious of your intentions. He will 
give you the bone of a man, and that you must sprinkle 
with your blood and ii will bring forth the children 
of your loins. But the gol of Hell will pursue you; so 
be cautious.”’ 

Xolotl, the ambassador of the heroes, descended 
into hell, procured the bone of a dead man from Mi- 
elanteuctli, but the god of Darkness immediately pur- 
sued him. Xolotl escaped and reached the surface ct 
the earth, but in his haste he fell and the bone in his 
hand broke into two unequal pieces. The unequal 
portions of the bone are supposed to account for the 
unequal stature of human beings. 

When Xolot! returned to’ his companions, they 
placed the fragments of bone in a vessel and sprinkled 
them with their blood. This is supposed to be the begin- 
ning of the sacrifice of human blood, for which the 
Mexicas were infamously known, 
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Qn the fourth day, a man child was born. The 
sprinkling of blood continued, and on the seventh day 
a woman child was formed. This, it was believed, res- 
tored the human race which had hitherto become ex- 
tinct. 

The children that had been thus born were gi- 
ven to Xolotl who raised them on the milk of the this- 
tle (cardo lechero 6 mariano.) 

The next deity was a goddess: Cihuacohuatl, the 
woman serpent, who is also known as Quilaztli. She 
was believed to have been the first woman on earth 
who bore children. She always gave birth to twins, 
and for this fertility she was much esteemed. 

Tonatiuh, the sun, and Meztli, the moon, were 
both thought divine by the people of these nations, 
for when men were born of the pieces of the bone to 
be the servants of the heroes the sun that had existed 
before their birth, was extinct. 

To create a new sun, the heroes made a great fire 
at Teotihuacan and, being gathered there, they said 
to the men that whoever of them had the courage to 
leap into the fire, would be the new sun. One, Na- 
nahuatzin, more intrepid than the others, dived into 
the fire and went from there into hell. 

Meanwhile, the heroes were making bets with each 
other as to where the new sun would arise. (In re- 
counting this legendary incident, the historian Clavijero 
says that ‘‘the heroes were making bets with the eagles 
and other animals’’—it sounds as though he were re- 
ferring to the figures of the zodiac). 

The new sun finally arose in that place which be- 
came known thenceforth as the Levant. Scarcely had 
the sun risen, however, when it stood still. The heroes 
bade it move on, but the sun replied that it would not 
do so until it had seen them all dead. 

At this, the heroes became both indignant and 
afraid. One of them, Citli, took three arrows and shot 
one at the sun, but the sun dodged and escaped it. 
Citli shot the second arrow, but the third arrow be- 
came a boomerang. The angry sun threw it back 
at him. It struck him on the forehead and killed him. 

Amazed, terrified, convinced that they could not 
prevail against. the sun, the other heroes decided to 
die. Xolotl first opened the breast of each of his 
companions, and then he killed himself. 

Before dying, the heroes took off their clothes 
and gave them to their servants. History records that 
after the Conquest of Mexico the Spaniards found in 
the possession of the Indians in this country certain 
old eapes which the natives kept with much reverence, 
believing them to be their inheritance from the heroes 
of old. 

A similar fable was told of the moon. It was said 
that a second man had jumped into the fire, after 
Nanahutzin, but that by that time the fire had burned 
low, and therefore this second man was turned inte 
a globe of paler light: the Moon, which was called 
Tezcociztecatl. 

The pyramids at Teotihuacan were dedicated to 
these two deities. This myth of the Sun and the 
Moon, is said to be the origin of the musie and of 
the dances with which the Mexicans celebrated their 
ritualistic feast-days, and of their blood sacrifices 
which later became so prevalent. 

Of the rest of the multitude of ancient gods, the 
most important and somewhat mysterious one is the 
god of the Air, Quetzaleoatl. He was revered by the 
Mexieas and other nations of Anahuac. 

Tlis name means: ‘‘Serpent armed with Feathers.’’ 
As the story goes, Quetzaleoatl was the high priest of 
Tula. The legend has it that he was a white man, tall, 
corpulent, with a wide forehead and big eyes. He 
had hWlack hair and a long black beard. 

There is a theory advanced by some Spanish and 
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Italian writers that Quetzaleoatl was no other than St. 
Thomas Didmus who, this conjecture claims, came to 
preach Christianity to the Indians, long before the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. This theory is based on 
the legendary description of Quetzaleoatl, which is that 
of a white man with a thick black beard, or that of 
a foreigner, because the Mexican Indians were not 
white skinned and their beards were invariably sparse. 
Furthermore, the symbol of Christianity, the Cross, 
was found by the Spanish Conquistadors in Mexico. 
One was found in Yucatan, one in Queretaro, one in 
Tepic, and still another in Tianguistepec. 

Quetzalcoatl, the high priest, was wondrously 
modest, Being immensely rich he had palaces encrust- 
ed with precious stone’, though he was always dress- 
ed with utmost simplicity, in long robes that reached 
to his feet. He was wonderfully wise and prudent, as 
is proven by the laws which he left for men. He lived 
an exemplary life of austerity, and he abhorred war. 
He was averse to all forms of cruelty, and he contri- 
buted to the life of the people whom he governed. The 
Cholulans claim that they owe their knowledge of 
smelting to him, and they thank him for the good laws 
by which they were governed and also the rituals for 
and ceremonies of their religion. 

The Mexicans regarded the reign of Quetzalcoatl 
as fantastically happy, as the Greeks regarded the 
reign of Saturn. All the vassals of Quetzalcoatl, it 
was said, were rich. In his day, the corn grew so tall 
that one ear of maize was all that an able bodied man 
could carry! The sugar cane was taller than two 
men atop each other, and there was no need to dye 
cotton, for it grew, so the story goes, in various ¢o- 
lours! And the birds, in the days of Quetzalcoatl, 
were all of song, and had wondrously beautiful plu- 
mage. 

When he was at the height of his prosperity, 
Quetzaleoatl was tricked by the jealous Tecatlipoca. 
The wily god inveigled Quetzaleoatl into drinking a 
potion which, Tecatlipoca said, would make him, im- 
mortal. Instead, the drink which Quetzaleoatl thirsti- 
ly swallowed, bemused his senses. He became con: 
vinced that he must leave Tula and journey at once 
to Tlapaya. He set out, taking with him a great num.- 
ber of his vassals, who accompanied him making music 

It is said that when he reached Cuatitlan he tos- 
sect a stone at a tree, and that the stone became em 
bedded there, and that when he reached Tlanepantla, 
he left the imprint of his hand upon a stone. 

Then he went to Chollolan (Cholula) where he 
lived twenty years. From there he continued his 
journey to the imaginary country of Tlapaya. He 
reached the maritime city of Coatzacoaleos, aceompa- 
nied now only by four young and virtuous noblemen 
whom he now sent baek to Cholula, bidding them tell 
the Cholulans that he would without fail return ‘+o 
them. 

The Cholulans thenceforth revered him as a god, 
and so did the people of Yucatan who claimed that 
their noblemen were descended from Quetzalcoatl. 
The worship of this god of Air, as he was now called 
spread throughout the country. 

The god of Rain, Tlaloec, was believed to have 
several companion and subordinate gods. These gods 
of Water were thought to live upon the highest mount- 
ains, like those of Tlaloe, Tlaxeala and Toluea, in 
that region of the clouds between the mountaintops 
and the sky. 

Theze was a god of Night. a god of Haste, a god 
of Guidance. a god of the Herb. Mixecoatl was the 
goddess of the Chase; Onochtli, the god of Fishing. 
There was a goddess of Salt, and a god of Medicine: 
a god of Wine, a goddess of Flowers who was called 
Coatlicue. There was a god of Joy, Omacatl. 
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Tonantzin (our mother) had a great temple in 
that place where the Shrine of Guadalupe now stands. 
There seems to be some contusion amongst the chro- 
niclers as to whether Tonantzin was the same as 
Coatlicue, the goddess of Flowers, or, whether Teteoi- 
nan, the mother of the gods, was the same as Tonant- 
zin. Clavijero insists that Tonantzin means ‘‘our 
mother,’’ and Teteoinan, ‘‘our grandmother.’’ 

The legend is that Huiztilopochtli, or Mexitli, was 
born of Coatlicue, and o fher alone, without the inter- 
vention of a man. This virtuous woman, Coatlicue, 
who lived in the old city of Tula, was much inclined 
to the worship of the gods, One day, as was her 
custom, she was sweeping out the temple when she 
saw a ball made of feathers descend through the air. 
She took it and placed it in her bosom, intending to 
use the feathers to decorate the altar, but to her sur- 
prise, when she had finished sweeping, the feathers 
were gone. She was amazed and more astonished 
when, at this same moment, she felt herself to be with 
child. Her state advanced, until it was noticed by her 
children. They became very angry; although they in 
no way doubted their mother’s virtue, nevertheless 
they were jealous. They determined to solve the prob- 
lem by matricide. 

The mother, in anguish at the thought of being 
killed by her own children, suddenly heard the child 
in her womb say to her: ‘‘Be not afraid, my mother, 
I will save you to your honor and my glory.”’ 

Led on by their sister, who was most determined 
to do this fearsome deed, the children were about to 
murder their mother, Coatlicue, when Mexitli was born. 
Ife had a shield in his left hand, a dart in his right 
hand, his face was streaked with blue; green feathers 
were on his head, and his arms were also streaked 
with blue. His legs were clothed with feathers. Im- 
mediately after he was born, a serpent of pinewood 
appeared and Mexitli ordered one of his soldiers, eall- 
ed Tochancalqui, to take this pinewood serpent and 
kill the sister who had been about to murder Coat- 
lieue. Mexitli fell with such fury upon his brothers 
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and sisters, killing them all and destroying their hou- 
ses, that thenceforth people called him Tetzahuitl, 
Horror. He was also ealled Tetzahualteotl, god of 
Dreadfulness. 

This god, who had long led the Mexicas in their 
search for their promised land, brought them at last 
to Mexico where they built their city and founded 
their Empire. 

The people had become exceedingly weary of 
wandering, of being told that they must endlessly move 
on. One day, they told their high priests that they 
should go out, to see if they could not at last find 
the omen, the promised sign. 

One of these priests was called Tenoch. He ear- 
ried in his hand the sharp stone with which the breasts 
of the victims offered to the god, Mexitli, were cut 
open, Therefore, when the omen was found—the eagle 
standing on a cactus that grew out of a rock in the 
middle of a lake, with a serpent in his beak—the city 
that was founded on this very spot was called Tenoch- 
titlan and, also, Mexitli. It was subsequently named 
Tenoch-Meshico. 

As the city grew and became the Capital of a 
great Empire, the dominant building of that metro- 
polis was the great temple dedicated to the Fearsome 
god, Huitzilopochtli. The enclosure had four doors. 
It was sorrounded by a snake wall. There was a great 
stone idol and behind it there was the teocalli (house 
of god) with its blood-soaked altar. Yet with time, 
another pyramid was gradually built, within this same 
enclosure. It was made of the skulls of the sacrificia) 
victims. This ghastly structure was called the Tzom- 
pantli. 

The City of Tenochtitlan was founded in the year 
1325. It was destroyed and conquered by Hernan Cor- 
tes on the 13th of August, 1521. More than one pro- 
phecy became fulfilled: the Mexieas had come to the 
end of their destiny, and the doctrines of Christianity 
had come to supplant a fearsome religion. 

Perhaps, after all, Quetzaleoat! did come back. 


By José Antonio Rodriguez. 

















exico City 


HE problem of insufficient water supply in thx 

Federal District, which in recent years has reach- 

ed truly serious proportions, has been finally 

solved by the municipal government, through 
the recent completion of the Xotepingo project. This 
project, exeeuted for the city government by the Se- 
eretariat of Hydraulic Resources, actually doubles the 
local supply of potable water by adding a volume of 
two thousand liters per second to a similar volume 
hitherto obtained from the system fed by the springs 
of Xochimileo. 

The Xotepingo project is based on thirty-one dee} 
wells that were drilled in the vicinity of the Calzada 
de la Virgen, along the southern margins of the city. 
This site was chosen after thorough geological studies, 
on the assurance that its subterranean water reserve 
is inexhastible and that the wells will continue to pro- 
duce at the present volume indefinitely. 

The installation in the plant of Xotepingo, project- 
ed with foresight, consists of six pumps, three of 
which have a capacity of 1,500 liters per second, while 
the other three have that of 750 liters. Of these six 
only two of the larger capacity and one of the smaller 
are operating at this time, with the remaining half of 
the equipment providing a reserve which will be utili- 
zed when the water volume will be farther increased 
by the Lerma River system, which is nearing comple- 
tion. 

The water main system of the Xotepingo plant is 
of the tri-tubular modern type, each of the tubes being 


The stream of water from the 31 wells arriving at 
the Xotepingo reservoir. 
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One of the wells. 
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1.20 in diameter. Although the water obtained from 
the deep wells is of tested potability, in order to fully 
safeguard public health it is subjected to the same 
process of chlorination as the water which comes from 
Xochimileo 

We can gain a clear idea of the vast improvement 
in the municipal water service brought about by the 
new plant if we consider the fact that prior to its in- 
stallation, when the city depended almost entirely on 
the Xochimileo system, the pumping service to the re. 
servoir of Dolores and from there to the central distri- 
buting plant at La Condesa, extended only through five 
hours of the day, whereas at the present time this ser- 
vice has been extended to eleven hours—that is to say, 
the valves which control the passage of the new water 
supply are opened at 5.30 A.M. and are closed at 4.30 
P.M. 


The total cost of the Xotepingo system, including 
the drilling of wells, the investment in buildings, equip- 
ment and tubing is that of 8 million 737 thousand pe- 
sos—a relatively small amount of money considering 
the great public benefit derived therefrom. 

In solving the grave problem of water shortage, 
the Department of the Federal District, which under 
the dynamic guidance of Lic. Fernando Casas Aleman 
has distinguished itself for so many other’ outstanding 
municipal improvements, has removed one of the main 
obstacles toward the city’s continued growth, and in 
having bettered to this extent the living conditions of 
its population, has earned its deep and amply merited 
gratitude. 


Reservoir building at Xotepingo 





















President Miguel Aleman, accompanied by 

the Chief of the Dept. of the Federal District. 

Lic, Fernando Casas Aleradn, inaugurates the 
Xotepingo system. 





Interior of the Xotepingo reservoir. 





Control booth for the wells. 
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ECAUSE there is an affinity between all forms 
of art it frequently happens that gifted people 
reveal a wide versatility which enables them to 
turn at will from one form to another, and to 

achieve in each a convincing expression. This ver- 
satility, and its implicit unrest, indicates that the art- 
ist is so forcefully impelled by an urge to achieve 
a final and complete self-expression that he must sup- 
plement, or alternate, or even at times entirely fore- 
go one form in favor of another. He might success- 
fully pursue over a period of years an artistic career in 
a certain field, and then abandon it entirely and achi- 
eve an equally, or even more successful career in some 
other field. This, of course, occurs very rarely, 
for the average lifetime is hardly long enough, but 
when it does oceur it usually indicates that the art- 
ist’s preceding career, with all its attendant success, 
has actually served as a period of preparation for 
the beginning of a new and more amply fulfilling 
career. 

Roy MacNicol represents such rare creative trans- 
formation from one successful career to another—the 
achievement of two abundant artistic lives within the 
span of one. In 1908 he left his home in Urbana, IIL, 
and the employment as office boy for the dean of 
the College of Literature and Arts at the University 
of Illinois, to go on the stage. During the ensuing 
thirteen years he rose from a boy actor in provincial 
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stock companies to a position of front line eminence 
in the American theatre. Throughout all these years, 
however, he sketched and painted during leisure 
hours. 

In 1921 MacNicol gave up the theatre to devote 
his entire time to painting. He made his debut short- 
ly afterwards with an exhibit of twenty decorative 
paintings at the Anderson Galleries in New York. 
The show was very favorably received by the press 
and the public. Since then MacNicol has produced 
nearly nine hundred paintings and has had fifty and 
some odd one-man shows in leading galleries scatter- 
ed over a large part of the world. 

Being unhandicapped by any traditional influen- 
ce or formal training, this artist’s creative develop- 
ment has followed his own volition and fancy. Travel- 
ing widely, he has deeply absorbed the sights along 
the way. In New York or in Paris, in Madrid or 
Shanghai, he has rubbed elbows with life on intimate 
terms, and from this broad contact with humanity his 
art acquired a breadth and comprehension which sur- 
mounts geographical boundaries. It has defined a sus- 
tained evolution, a process of self-discovery, a crys- 
tallization and refinement of an authentically perso- 
nal expression. From decorative and allegorie compv- 
sitions he gradually turned to interpretive realism—a 
period which extended throughout the prolifie six 
years he resided in Mexico. 
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His sojourn in Mexico, moreover, defined another 
significant phase of creative transition. Never ex- 
pressing himself in concrete terms, bringing out his 
ideas, even when striving for realism, by way of poe- 
tie allusion rather than direct statement, MacNicol 
progressively became more subjective in his terminc- 
logy, and thus his art underwent a normal change 
toward abstraction. This change did not take place 
suddenly. It transpired gradually, through successi- 
ve phases of logical mutation, and it defined a cons- 
cious evolution. It was while he was in Mexico that 
it reached its cylminating phase. 

The painter began experimenting with the idea 
of relating abstraction to realism back in 1927. His 
aim was to fill the wide gap which modern art created 
between the two, and it was not until after twenty 
years of such experimentation, in 1947, that he found 
a satisfactory solution. He created his own terminio- 
logy, and since classification in contemporary art 
seems to be indispensable. appropiately named it geo- 
segmatie, by combining the word geo, which in Web- 
ster’s definition means an arrangement of forms, with 
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the word segmatic, which implies broken segments of 
color and forms. Thus, by fusing such segments of forms 
into a ecohereent and plastically balanced composition, 
MacNicol achieves a realism symbolically defined. 

By the arrangement of forms expressed in un- 
usual color relations, he has found the scope and di- 
mensions for the interweaving of various pictures— 
thereby telling a much bigger story—into a multiple 
yet rhythmic and integral composition. In other words, 
by means of this objective multiplicity MacNicol 
achieves a kaleidoscopic expression which reveals, not 
esoterically, but in an idiom completely intelligible to 
the average spectator, the surface as well as the hidden 
substance not only of one object but of an inter-rela- 
ted combination of objects which constitutes any gi- 
ven theme. 


It is deeply inspiring to behold in an drtist such 
creative unrest, such youthful venturesomeness and 
such unebbing creative vitality; for it denotes the 
achieved ideal of a life and an art inseparably joined 
into a single and harmonious wholeness. 


By Roy MacNicol. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


NEW THEORY ON CREATION OF THE EARTH 


NEW theory to account for the creation of 
A the earth is offered by Dr. Wendell Latimer, 


University of California chemist, in a report 

in the current issue of ‘‘Science.’’ He assumes 
that the earth and the planets originated by conden- 
sation of a cold cosmic cloud, which broke up in the 
early stages of condensation into smaller pieces, While 
the earth-cloud formed, it was a body about 10,000 
times bigger than the earth is today. Because the 
gravitational forces at this time were too weak to 
hold the gases in the cloud, the gases escaped, while 
the solid particles fell together into a solid mass. Thus 
the earth in the early stages developed without any 
appreciable atmosphere. It was cold, and had no 
water and no continents. 


During condensation, the solid particles fell to- 
gether at varying rates. The metals, such as iron, 
being heavier, fell much faster than the lighter silica- 
tes and basalt particles. The metals, therefore, were 
concentrated toward the center of the earth; the hea- 
vier orthosilicates formed around the metal core, 
while the lighter basalt layer concentrated toward the 
surface. In the concentrated solid particles there was 
a considerable quantity of potassium, uranium and 
other radiactive materials. The radiactivity from po- 
tassium alone was enough to have raised the temper- 
ature of the earth’s surface to 2,000 degrees Centigra- 
de 1.5 million years after condensation of the cloud. 

This heat provided the energy for chemical reac- 
tions which created the atmosphere, water and the 
continents and mountains of the earth. These re- 
actions, Professor Latimer states, included the follow- 
ing: Silieates and aluminates, containing water, were 
broken down, with the liberation of steam, which rose 
to the surface to form the present water; some of the 
basalt decomposed into granite and dunite, the hea- 
vier rock materials of the earth. The heavier dunite 
tended to sink to lower levels, with the lighter grani- 
te rising to form the continents; iron oxide reacted 
with many of the earbides to supply carbon dioxide 
to the atmosphere, while the newly formed steam, with 
iron, liberated hydrogen. 


The action of the steam on the solid nitrides re- 
sulted in the formation of ammonium, which was bro- 
ken down into nitrogen and more hydrogen for the 
atmosphere. To this early atmosphere, consisting of 
water vapor, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and hydrogen, 
was added oxygen through later photosynthetic pro- 
cesses. 


Dr. Latimer states that the moon probably was 
formed toward the end of the condensation of the 
earth-cloud, as during the settling of so many parti- 
cles there would be tidal waves of loose materials, some 
of which could have broken off to form the moon. 
It appears, he adds, that about half of the solid par- 
ticle material in the universe had condensed into pla- 
nets and stars. The remainder is in the great cosmic 
clouds which still exist in space, from which new pla- 
nets and stars are being created in the continuing 
evolution of the universe. 

The continent-building, he holds, is still in pro- 
gress on earth. Never have the mountains been as 
high as today, he tells us, and the forees which build 
the continents and the mountains are still at work 
within the earth. 
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A-BOMB EFFECT ON JAPANESE OFFSPRING 


Nobel Prize winner Prof. H. J. Muller, distinguish- 
ed geneticist, has long been warning the world that 
the offspring of those who will survive atomic bomb- 
ings in the next world war may have children who 
will be what geneticists call ‘‘mutants’’—permanent 
departures from the parent stock. 

He bases these dire predictions on the important 
work that he did with fruit flies years ago. He found 
then that out of eggs exposed to X-rays fruit flies 
were hatched that were monstrosities. Many of these 
died because they were too monstrous; that is they 
could not struggle for existence. The less monstrous 
survivors bred true. 

The gamma rays which are emitted when an ato- 
mie bomb is exploded have exactly the same effect 
as X-rays. Hence the warnings of Professor Muller. 


To test the genetic effect of gamma rays on the 
Japanese, a medical follow-up of births in the two bom- 
bed cities was begun in 1947. So far approximately 
35,000 births have been investigated. It has been es- 
timated that at least 200,000 births must he studied 
in order to detect small changes in the frequencies 
of congenital and inherited abnormalities. 

According to present radiation census records, 
about 900 persons are definitely known to have been 
within 3,200 feet of the on-the-ground center of the 
explosion. The estimated number of survivors origin- 
ally within the 6,500-foot zone, where radiation sick- 
ness was common, was approximately 80,000 in Hiro- 
shima and 15,000 in Nagasaki. Many of these persons 
have since left the area. It is believed that 28,000 sur- 
vivors still live within the 6,500-foot zone. In order 
to reach this group it will be necessary to screen se- 
veral times that number of persons. 

Sereening exposed persons is complicated by the 
social prestige enjoyed by survivors of the atomie 
blasts. Many who were nowhere near an explosion 
now boast that they were virtually on the spot. 

An effort has been made to determine the out- 
come of every pregnancy in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Here Japanese food ration regulations are a help, be- 
cause they authorize an additional ration for preg- 
nant women. Abnormal births are handled by a sys- 
tem of immediate reporting, which appears to fune- 
tion fairly suecessfully and which is based on the ef- 
fective cooperation of midwives and obstetricians. As 
in most countries, current vital statistics on sponta- 
neous abortions, still-births and infant deaths are not 
considered trustworthy. 

All live births are checked. If possible each in- 
fant will be subjected to a follow-up examination when 
it is one year old. This will confirm earlier diagnosis 
and detect congenital and inherited abnormalities 
which often are difficult, to discover in the new-born. 
At the present time medical examinations of the new- 
born are being made at the rate of 700 a month in 
Hiroshima and 800 in Nagasaki. 


ULTRASONICS 


Ultrasonies—sound of a much higher frequeney 
that can he heard by the human ear—was first used 
late in the first World War for submarine detection. 
Their ability to carry comparatively tremendous 
amounts of energy has led to a number of new useful 


Continued on page 42 
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Literary Appraisals 


THE SPANIARDS IN THEIR HISTORY. An Analisis 
of Spain's National Characteristics. By Ramon Menendez 
Pidal. Trarslated with a preface by Walter Starkie. 251 
pp New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 


tinguished writers, both Spanish and foraste- 

ros, who have sought to decipher the enigma of 

Spain. According to all the othodox teachings 
of history and geopolitics, this was a nation destined 
to play a leading part in the world by reason of its 
geographical advantages and (this above all) its brave 
and austere people. Columbus’ voyages and a se- 
ries of able sovereigns gave it a head start over other 
countries, and yet, after centuries of decline, Spain 
lost even the remnants of her vast empire in 1898, and 
forty years later fell under the control of a dictator- 
ship that combined the worst elements of old-fashion- 
ed Spanish carlism and newfangled fascism. 


Riis PIDAL is the latest in a long line-of dis- 


Don Ramon holds an honored place among men 
of letters throughout the Western world by virtue of 
his admirable studies of Spanish literature, in parti- 
cular of Spanish ballads and chansons de geste. This 
essay, written in 1946, is an admirable study of the 
unvarying and unvariable characteristics of Spanish 
life from the days of the Carthaginians. I happen to 
believe that Richard Ford’s ‘‘Gathering From Spain,’’ 
and Havelock Ellis’ ‘‘The Soul of Spain,’’ are the 
definitive studies of the Spanish people. Yet ‘‘The 
Spaniards in Their History’’ deserves a place on the 
bookshelves of anyone who has ever experienced the 
stark beauty of the Castilian plateau and the grave 
courtesy of a nation of caballeros. 


As Don Ramon reminds us, the studies of ‘‘the 
generation of ‘98’’ on what is wrong with Spain pro- 
duced two opposite conclusions: that Spain was too 
remote from the outside world, and that she was too 
closely connected and should develop her own Span- 
ishness. These divergencies were reflected not merely 
in polities but in a whole way of life, for those who 
favored closer contacts with France and England also 
believed in a more liberal and more modern Spain; 
those who wanted the Old Spain favored the ‘‘Tradi- 
tion’’ of the Bourbons, or rather of the Hapsburgs, 
since the Bourbons had brought in all sort of hereti- 
cal innovations. 


‘What Don Ramon wants is a fusion of these ten- 
dencies, ‘‘not a Spain of the right or of the left, but 
that integral Spain for which so many have longed, 
the Spain that has not amputated one of her arms, 
but makes full use of all her capabilities in the labo- 
rious task of winning for herself a place among the 
peoples that give an impulse to modern life.’’ Along 
with it—and indeed one is impossible without the 
other—he hopes that Spaniards can learn to tolerate 
differences of opinion, and his rebuke to the extreme 
right is especially salutary in view of Spain’s present 
Government. 

The essay was translated by Walter Starkie, an 


Trish scholar, who learned to know Spain as a wan- 
dering fiddler. 


rs. 
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KON - TIKI By Thor Heyerdahl. Translated by F. H. 
Lyon. Illustrated with photographs. 304 pp. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co. 


p UT in a call for Richard Hakluyt—here is a nar- 

rative that belongs in that ancient collector’s 
book of notable voyages by ‘‘stirrers-abroad and 
searchers of the remote parts of the world.’’ The trip 
of the Kon-Tiki expedition, an incredible 4,300 miles 
across the South Pacific on a raft, was accomplished 
by six young men in 1947. Their saga, told by the 
expedition’s organizer, is a revelation of how exciting 
science can become when it inspires a man with the 
heart of a Leif Ericsson and the merry story-telling 
gift of an Ernie Pyle. 

Thor Heyerdahl was bent on proving a theory 
that had been dismissed at a New York museum with 
the comment: ‘‘You can’t treat ethnographic prob- 
lems as a sort of detective mystery.’’ That statement 
was accurate in so far as it described Mr. Heyerdahl’s 
methods. He had been collecting beetles in the Mar- 
quesas, far out in the Pacific, when he noticed that 
wind and sea always beat upon the island from the 
east. This observation he coupled with a legend of 
the Polynesians about their white ancestor-god, Tiki, 
who came across the sea from the east. 

It dawned on the scientist that the monoliths of 
Tiki, towering so inexplicably in the jungles of the 
Polynesian islands, resembled stone figures to be seen 
near the west coast of South America. Giving up beet- 
les for anthropology, Mr. Heyerdahl found his final 
clue in Peru, where an old story is told of Kon-Tiki, 
a white chieftain, who in 500 A. D. had escaped from 
a massacre and fled ‘‘overseas to the westward’’ on 
a balsa-wood raft. 

After World War IIl—which had temporarily 
converted the anthropologist to a parachutist in the 
service of his native Norway—Mr. Heyerdahl persuad- 
ed four other Norwegians and a Swede to join him 
in imitating Kon-Tiki. With balsa logs torn out of 
the Ecuatorean jungle in the depth of the rainy sea- 
son, the voyagers built a raft that would have glad- 
dened the heart of any mariner—of the 500 A. D. 
class, that is. Men of the Peruvian Navy, who saw 
the craft built in their dockyard at Callao, solemnly 
gave the expedition a Bible. 

The center log, forty-five feet long, stuck out in 
a crude bow, and eight other logs were arranged in 
a tapering formation down to thirty-footers on the 
sides. A heavy steering oar was swung out astern. 
Light logs were laid crossways, and a deck of bam- 
boo on top of them. Two masts were bent together 
amidships. Aft there was a small hut made of bamboo 
canes and roofed with banana leaves. The whole con- 
traption was held together with 300 lengths of hemp 
rope. 

A Peruvian tug pulled the raft past the coastwise 
traffic and turned it loose. Great seas began to break 
over the stern. 

‘When a really big sea came, the men at the helm 
left the steering to the ropes and, jumping up, hung 
on to a bamboo pole from the cabin while the masses 
of water thundered in over them from astern and 
disappeared between the logs or over the side.’’? But 
the weather turned, and the expedition enjoyed fine 
sailing for most of the voyage. 

The raft became the center of a parade of fish 
—dolphins, sharks, great gold-finned tunnies, .whales 
and monsters seldom seen before by man. The cook 
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each morning had the duty of collecting and frying 
the flying fish that had jumped on board during the 
night. The raftsmen dipped up pails of plankton ‘and 
gobbled it raw. They made a sport of catching sharks 
by the tail and wrestling them onto the raft. They 
devised a basket in which a man could go under the 
raft and see the extraordinary beauty of the schoals 
of fish in the sunlit blue sea. 

One day when the sea was calm two members 
of the expedition shoved off from the raft in their 
small boat—a little rubber affair. They looked back 
toward the raft, collapsed with laughter and had to 
be hauled aboard. In turn, the other members of the 
crew had the same experience; when they got away 
from the raft they could see what a lunatic adventure 
they were on. The craft on which they had ridden 
out gales looked like an old hayloft ‘‘lying helpless 
drifting about in the open sea—a warped hayloft full 
of sunburned bearded ruffians.’’ 

Growing bolder, the men would paddle away 
from their raft home at night. The coal-black seas 
hissing by and the tropical stars above taught a les- 
son: whether it was 1947 A. D. or B. C. was of no 
significance. ‘‘We realized that life had been full 
for men before the technical age also—in fact, fuller 
and richer in many ways than the life of modern 
man.”’ 

Here is the heart of the powerful appeal of this 
book, which is the Book-of-the-Month selection for 
September. These are cultivated modern men, sci- 
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entists, artists, technicians. They have a particular 
quality, which is that an idea can have such value 
to them that they are willing to stake their lives upon 
its validity. It may be that they had developed this 
courage during the fight in behalf of human freedom 
against the ancient sanguinary witcheraft of German 
fascism. 

In any case, they have this quality and they arm 
the reader with it as he goes along on the unpreten- 
tiously daring escapades, the low comedy and hig 
philosophizing of the voyage. The thought of six in- 
telligent men putting out to sea on a raft held to- 
gether with a few ropes—practically guaranteeing the 
sharks a fat meal—is utterly absurd. Yet the absur- 
dity fades in the face of the realization that the expe- 
dition proved, and proved in the only possible way, 
exactly how the races of men spread across the seas 
of the world, 

Between the author and his excellent translator, 
the lively thoughts and the living words have been 
provided to turn a madeap stunt into a venture of 
the civilized spirit. Ilakluyt would certainy grant 
that these were the kind of men, and their voyage 
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of the sort, ‘‘which must bring us to the certain and 
full discovery of the world.’’ 

On the 101st day of the voyage, just when Mr. 
Heyerdahl’s diary was full enough and about as eal- 
culated some months before at the Explorers Club in 
New York, the raft smashed on a reef outside a pa- 
radisaical Pacific isle in the Tuamotu Archipelago, 

The voyagers came through the wreck and were 
welcomed by natives of a near-by island. These na- 
tives, on the evidence of their silly legend about an- 
cestors who had come across the Pacifie on a raft, are 
a simple folk. Just the sort to take in six wanderers 
and give them—and all who read this book—a won.- 
derful time. 


H. G. 


ARCHITECTURE OF SOCIAL CONCERN IN RE. 
GIONS OF MILD CLIMATE, By Richard Neutra. Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Gerth Todtmann, 1948 221 pp. Illustrated 
Available in United States from W S. Heinman, New 
York. 


R ICHARD NEUTRA went to Puerto Rico at the re- 

quest of the Insular Government to design schools, 
health centers, hospitals, and housing developments 
for rural and urban areas. He organized the entire 


design concept to form a pattern for the scheme’s-. 


gradual development as an over-all village-town-city 
complex for the Island. Of the outcome he ean honest- 
ly claim that a small country with a well-planned 
well-managed program for schools, dwellings, hospi- 
tals, and health stations could serve as an example 
for an empire. 

Neutra’s new book, Architecture of Social Con- 
eern, published in Brazil, is the result of his activi- 
ties and experience in tropical regions. It illustrates 
his concept of the architectural units he has designed 
as component and integral parts of social groupings 
which form the community. 

This book by an eminently able and internation- 
ally known architect should serve to stimulate further 
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activities of integrated community planning now that 
the opportunity is here ‘‘in these beautiful predomin- 
antly Latin countries of America which face the most 
prodigious developments in the last half of this cen- 
tury.’’ And the objective in mind should be to evolve 
solutions native to the areas to be benefited rather 
than to persist in the ‘‘mental colonialism’’ that stri- 
ves to fit inappropriate examples from ‘‘cold Europe’’ 
and ‘‘ecold America’’ into dissimilar Latin American 
regions. 

Mr. Neutra, speaking of his own field, is in agree- 
ment with one of the healthiest undercurrents of con- 
temporary Latin American thinking, namely, that so- 
lutions to our problems must come to life from a ra- 
tional analysis of our unique needs and in full cog- 
nizance of the ample untapped resources at hand. 

The point is made that the vast non-metropolitan 
regions of the world should not be treated as step- 
children of the great urban centers. Rural areas should 
be provided, on a simple and human scale, with the 
‘‘present day amenities of a communal life.’’ The ru- 
ral school should come into its own, close to nature 
and the unique opportunities for learning it offers, 
and not be catalogued as a ‘‘very feeble second-hand 
imitation of the metropolitan school.’’ Health centers 
should be conceived to make the individual feel that 
they serve him personally, that ‘‘public health service 
does not overlook him for society as a whole.’’ Supers- 
tition and traditions must be overcome in order to 
bring up-to-date hospital services to the people of 
backward areas. Making these regions more livable 
is one way of restoring the urban-rural balance, upset 
by the steady influx from the countryside to the city. 

Simple plans and structural systems, wise use of 
the outdoors.as a complement—at no additional cost 
—to the building design, more rational methods of 
production and assembly, should all contribute to bet- 
ter housing. 

Finally, the author suggests communal services 
within redesigned residential blocks, forming the 
‘block core,’’ to supply the needs of low-cost homes: 
sanitary and laundry facilities, a group fountain, a 
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sheltered area for group meeting, play space for the 
children, ete. 

The book is printed in parallel Portuguese and 
English texts, and profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Though the English style is 
sime times odd and the Portuguese is not flawless, this 
is a valuable contribution to a national approach to 
the planning of well-balanced communities. 


R. M. D. 


¢ : 
RIGHTENED AMAZON. By Aaron Mare Stein 223 


pp. New York: Doubleday Crime Club. 


IM MULLIGAN and Elsie Mae Hunt are more 

inquisitive than most social anthropologists (which 
is saying quite a lot), with a penchant for running 
into the darker underpinnings of whatever native cul- 
ture they happen to have their eagle eyes on. At this 
moment, they have them on an isolated little commu- 
nity in Mexico, down on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
where a Joeal groom turns up after the evening nup- 
tials quite dead. 

Our practicing anthropologists are kept pretty 
busy protecting the bride-widow and solving the cri- 
me. Throughout, Mr. Stein handles dialogue, loeal co- 
lor, and the threat of mob violence with his customary 
skill. But this is, essentially, a fairly routine whodun- 
it. 

E. B. 
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Current Atttracctions 


JOSE LIMON 


T was due to the timely initiative of the painter 
Miguel Covarrubias, who has been recently ap- 
pointed to head the Department of Dance of the 
National Institute of Fine Arts, that our public 
was given the opportunity to enjoy the superb art 
of José Limon. This opportunity, to be sure, was 
much retarded, for Limon, a native Mexican, who is 
regarded abroad as one of the greatest exponents of the 
modern dance, has never before performed in Mexico. 
Thus, after a long and brilliant career in the United 
States, José Limon made his debut on native boards. 
Our audience has not been entirely unenlightened 
as regards the modern dance. Years ago, Dora Duby, 
Keith Coppage, Waldeen, and in more recent times 
Anna Sokolow, have carried out in our midst a pioneer- 
ing task. We have likewise had the very finest of 
elassical ballet. Anna Pavlowa and her brilliant en- 
semble staged a local season in the plaza de toros three 
decades ago, and since her days Ballet Monte Carlo 
and the Ballet Theatre companies, with such magnifi- 
cent performers as Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin, 
have from time to time delighted local audiences. 
But José Limon and his small supporting company 
brought to us an attraction of a kind that has never 
been seen here before. He has enabled us to perceive 
the modern dance brought up to its ultimate scope 
of expressive magnificence. Seeing his performance 
gives one that rare emotional experience which can 
occur only when one is exposed to veritable great 
art. His technique, refined to the quintessence, is 
verile and masculine; his movements, gestures and 
pantomime paint as if over the background of a ean- 
vas a dramatic narrative in fleeting images of plastic 
heauty. He makes us realize that the modern dance, 
like modern music, painting or poetry, is an authentic 
art expression of our time, and providing less room 
for artifice it is a purer, a more honest art than the 
classical dance. 


By Vane C. Dalton 


The admirable homogeneity of style revealed by 
the small supporting group he brought with him, and 
the fine artistry of each individual component—Pau- 
line Koner, Betty Jones, Ruth Currier, Leticia Ide and 
Lucas Hoving—is unmistakably due to Limon’s di- 
recting genius, 

sorn at Culiacdn, Sinaloa, in 1908, José Limon 
migrated to the United States with his family at the 
age of eight. During his student years at the Univer- 
sity of California, he decided to become a painter, 
and with this purpose moved to New York. While 
engaged in the study of painting, he attended a mo- 
dern dance recital, and was so profoundly impressed 
by it as to seek admittance at the dance school con- 
ducted by Doris Humphrey and Charles Widman. 
Thus began his arduous eareer. His first publie ap- 
pearances in the company headed by his teachers at- 
tracted favorable attention, and his progress during 
the ensuing years has given him his present place of 
eminence. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALACIO de Bellas Artes is currently presenting in 
P the Salon Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas a 
comprehensive one-man show of works by one of the 
most significant artists of the present Mexican gene- 
ration—Juan O’Gorman. A distinguished architect by 
profession, O’Gorman, dedicating only part of his time 
to art, has achieved during the past twenty years a 
truly monumental task. He has created some of the 
finest murals of this period, which decorate the walls 
of public buildings in this and other cities, and has 
painted voluminously in his studio. 


Winner of first prizes in various national art ex- 
hibits, he has evolved a style, a technique and a me- 
dium which make his position unique. Realism and ly- 
rical fantasy alternate as themes in his canvases. His 
architectural background is revealed in the structural 
strength of his rich compositions. wrought in minute, 
harmonious design. He works in an extremely difficult 
medium of egg tempera over canvas, which he has per- 
fected to a degree of singular refinement. 


Ga Arte Moderno (Plaza Santos Degollado 
No. 16-C) offered in the course of the foregone 
month a first showing of quite impressive water colors 
by Fernando Casas C. The painter is a prominent lo- 
eal manufacturer who devotes, with considerable suc- 
cess, his leisure hours to art. 


Following this exhibit the Galeria Arte Moderno is 
to present a group of new paintings in tempera by Ma- 
nuel Gonzalez Serrano. 
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COLLECTIVE exhibit of paintings by various con- 

temporary Mexican artists, including Ricardo 
Martinez, Gustavo Montoya, Guillermo Meza and ,Juan 
Soriano, may be seen at this time at Galeria de Arte 
Mexicano (Calle Milan No. 18). 


A VERY pleasing group exhibit of water colors, the 

harvest of a recent painting trip to Mexico by 
four gifted American painters—Polly Howerton, Alice 
Naylor, Vera Wise and Helen Bilger-——is on show at 
the Galeria Universitaria, Biblioteca Nacional (Corner 
Uruguay and Isabel la Catoliea). 


op: temperas and drawings by Olga Costa make 
up the current exhibit at the Salon de la Plastica 
Mexicana (Calle de Puebla No. 154). Expressing her- 
self in realistic terms, this painter transfigures her 
work by fine poetie vision. 


L ANDSCAPES and still life in oil comprised the 

unusually fine exposition of works by Margarita 
C. de Weihmann at the Cireulo de Bellas Artes de 
Mexico (Avenida Juarez No, 58). 

At the econelusion of this show this gallery pres- 
ented a collection of paintings in oil and water-color 
by Armando Garcia Nufiez. Some of the works inelud- 
ed in this show were reproduced in the last month’s 
issue of this magazine. 


ALERIA REGER (Calle Lisboa No. 60) is present- 

ing at this time a quite interesting group of paint- 
ings in oil by a new Mexican painter, Bernardo Na- 
varro. Sr. Navarro is a suecessful businessman who 
follows art as an avocation. 


RANCISCO CORNEJO, talented director of the 

Rancho del Artista (Avenida Coyoacan No. 957) 
is exhibiting at the above rancho a group of murals 
he executed for the Hotel Fundicién, in Zimapan, Igo. 
The artist has given months to research in Mexico and 
the United States in order to authenticate the historical 
background of the mining center of Zimapaén, which 
served as the theme of his excellent murals. 
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gg teeing by Luis Sahagun, Angelina Berthez, 


Earnest Brown, Gilberto Chavez Eduardo Caste- 
llano, Mauricio Devaux, Ramén Espino Barros, Luis 
Fileer, Armando Garcia Nufiez, Guati Rojo, Salvador 
Martinez Baez, Jess Ochoa, Jose Luis Pasajes, Euge- 
nio Rodriguez Moreno, Felix Santana, Jose Torres Pa- 
lomar and Luis Vizuet, comprise the voluminous and 
varied collective exhibition open to the public in the 
course of this month at Casa de Michoacan (Calle Lu- 
eerna No. 61). 


Jj OHN SKEAPING, British seulptor, who has been 

living and working in Mexico during the past year 
and a half, mostly in the state of Oaxaca, is to present 
a collection of his work at the Clardecor Gallery (Pa- 
seo de la Reforma No. 226). The exhibit will open on 
November 7th and run through the month. 


Un Poco de Todo... 

Continued from page 19 

applications, including a possible method for laun- 
dering clothes by literally shaking the dirt loose. In 
the current issue of ‘‘Physics Today,’’ some of the 
latest investigations in this fast-growing field of acous- 
tics are described by Prof. Arthur R. Laufer of the 
University of Missouri. Work is going forward to see 
if this energy, which can be focused in tissue in a way 
that X-rays cannot, can be used to destroy living cells 
in tumors, for example. Some types of bacteria are 
killed by ultrasonic waves. Smoke particles can be 
removed from chimney gases, fog has been turned to 
rain in some experiments, and a pulse technique has 
been developed commercially by which flaws inside 
metals and other solid materials can be detected. 


W.L L. 


Patterns of an Old City... 

Continued from page 19 

She left you empty like a punctured toy balloon. Yes, 
my very estimable don Evaristo Valdivia, your smug 
self-assuranee, your vanity and pride, have received 


“the jolt that brought you down to earth... The clum- 


sy little cretin, with more wile, more artifice and 
cunning than anyone you have ever had before, the 
mercenary little mendicant, she overplayed the game. 
The deception you demanded from her has been too 
perfect. Her subtlety and cleverness made you finally 
see the truth. Detesting you profoundly beneath 
her artifice, she has made you detest your self... So 
you are going to give her up. And you will do it de- 
licately. You will give her a few more presents with- 
out asking anything in return; then presently it will 
not be too awkward to turn her down. You have fol- 
lowed a similar course many times in the past. Only 
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she will be the last. There will be no one else... And 
so from here on nathing. 


* + * 


Immersed in these melanholy musing, he walked 
aimlessly the length of several blocks until he found 
himself standing under an arclight at the corner of 
the Paseo. A chilly autumnal wind swept through the 
trees and dead leaves whirled over the gravelled walks. 
It is too early to go home, he thought, and it is too 
cold to sit for a while on a bench. He stood looking 
at the swift current of traffic, wishing he had some 
place to go, some means of killing a little more time, 
then irresolutely waved his hand at a passing taxi. 
He told the driver the destination and following a 
prudent habit asked him how much. He was pleased 
that the amount was right and that he was spared 
the need of haggling. 

A decent fellow, he thought as he got into the 
car, a rare occurrence among his kind—-a fairminded 
and sensible fellow. He studied the man’s shoulders 
and the back of his head as the car moved at a cau- 
tious and moderate speed down the Paseo. A middle- 
aged fellow, probably a good family man, steady, de- 
pendable. Works hard and takes all his money home. 
Has something to live for. A man who holds a place 
in his own small world. He watched the man’s head 
fixed on the road ahead, wondering what thoughts 
might oceupy his mind. 

‘‘How is business with you?’’ he asked casually. 

‘‘Regular,’’ the man said without turning his 
head. ‘‘It is always regular in the afternoons during 
the rains. But it will slacken soon when the rains 
are over.’’ 

‘*Does it slacken very much?’’ 

‘Yes, sefior, it slackens plenty,’’ the driver said. 
‘It is better on the morning shift when the rains end. 
There is always enough movement during the business 
hours. One does not waste too much fuel going empty.”’ 

‘*So I suppose you will change to the day shift 
now.’’ 

‘Well, yes, sefior. That is what I am trying to 
arrange with the owners. Money does not go far these 
days with everything as high as it is, and there are 
seven of us at the house—my wife, five small ones and 
myself.’’ 

So the man has his problems, don Evaristo thought. 
Seven mouths to feed. Good and bad business seasons. 
Must not waste his fuel. Changing his work-shift. 
“‘And you think you can get changed to a day run?”’ 
he asked. 

Well, that is what | am hoping, sefior. It takes 
all one can earn nowadays to make ends meet, and 
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I have been having additional expenses due to my 
wife’s illness—doctors and medicines and things like 
that.’’ 

‘‘So your wife is not in good health?’’ 

‘‘No, sefor, unfortunately. Since our last one 
ras born five months ago, she has been ailing a great 
deal of the time. The child is healthy and sound, but 
in some way it damaged her health when she was 
bearing it. Women are delicate that way some times.’’ 

‘‘That is unfortunate,’’ don Evaristo said, ‘‘1 hope 
she will recover soon.’’ 

The driver nodded his head sidewise. .‘‘Thank 
you, sehor,’’ he said. ‘‘We must always keep our 
hope.’’ 

‘Yes. | know what it means,’’ don Evaristo ut- 


tered with a trace of a sigh. ‘‘l know... That is, | 

know a man, a friend of mine, who has had a similar 
, , 

misfortune. Ilis wife... She... Look, | ‘ll tell you 


what. Just keep driving on. Don’t take me yet to 
the address | gave you. Keep ahead to the Lomas 
and then just drive around. I ‘Il pay you for the ex- 
tra time.”’ 

“Yes, sehor. As you please,’’ said the driver, 
slowing down the motion of his ear. ‘‘ You were say- 
ing, sehor, that you had a friend whose wife...’’ 

“Yes, that of my friend. He has had a similar 
misfortune; though his ease is much worse. His wife 
has been in bad health for many years and he has 
been unable to do anything about it. He lives with 
her, looks after her as best he can, but he guards no 
hope that she might get well. There is, in fact, no 
hope for her. She is perfeetly sound of body, but her 
mind has been deranged for more than twenty years.’’ 

‘That is very sad of truth,’’ said the driver, ‘‘It 
must be a hard life for your friend, sefor,—this of 
having to live with a person in that condition. It is 
almost like living with someone that is dead. And 
have they any children?’’ 


” 


**No. They have no children. Just the two of 
them—that is, they had a child, a little girl, but she 
died. It is this that brought it on. The death of the 
child.’’ 

‘*You mean that the poor sefora’s mind heeame 
perturbed because of it?’’ 

“Yes. That was it. The shock was more than 
the mind could bear. It refused to accept the truth 
and ran away into a permanent illusion.’’ 

The driver turned the ear slowly around a glo- 
rieta below which the myriad lights of the city spread 
out far in the distanee like a glittering carpet. ‘*Il- 
lusion, senor?’’ he uttered hesitantly. 

“Yes. You might eall it that. It was all something 
like a miracle. They had been married twelve years 
when the child was born, and that was a miracle. They 
had given up hope, you see, that they would ever have 
a child. They had been quite happy together before 
it came, but after it came they found a greater hap- 
piness because their life became complete. The child 
was beautiful. It was just a little bundle of joy... 
As I have said, it was something like a living miracle. 

She was just six years old when it happened. 
They gave a fiesta to celebrate her saint’s day. They 
invited some children of friends and fed them cake 
and ice cream and allowed them to rollie all up and 
down the house. The house soon wasn't big enough 
for their noisy games and they got up on the roof. 
They were playing hide and see’: and blind man’s 
buff. The g'ass in the skylight was not sufficiently 
stout, and somehow she stumbled and fell on it and 
dropped down three flights to the patio. 

She did not die at onée, though the base of her 
cranium was shattered and all the fragile bones in her 
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body were broken and her eyes were knocked out from 
their orbits. She lingered on for several days. When she 
was finally laid out in her little coffin and taken 
away, the mother, she... she could not emerge from 
the miracle to confront reality. It was when they re- 
turned from the funeral. Suddenly she stopped weep. 
ing and seemed perfectly calm. Then, before long, 
she was laughing gaily and talking to Bibita—that 
was what she always ealled the child—-talking to her 
affectionately, playfully, making caressing gestures 
in the air, as if she were present near. That was how 
her mind receded into unawareness...’’ 

‘That was a terrible thing,’’ the driver said after 
a pause. ‘‘A very terrible thing. Poor woman. She 
could not support her grief... And the man, this friend 
of yours?”’ 

“*Oh, yes—my friend. Well, he has survived—made 
the best of it. Lost himself in hard work. Made a 
suecess of his business. Has kept his wife at home 
all these years, looked after by a trained nurse. He 
is respected and even admired for his business ability 
and his level head; though perhaps he is not as clever 
as he thinks he is. He has fought his loneliness and 
has preserved an interest in life in the obvious way 
—having affairs with women, young and good look- 
ing women. Ile has always had someone he could di- 
vert himself with; he has played his game lightly, 
never allowing himself to become seriously involved; 
trying to believe that he was always the winner. But, 
of course, a man has to lose in the end. Everything 
has to wear out and to end with time, even smug self- 
deceit. And he loses when the game itself wears out. 
He has had something and did not have it and in 
the end he-has nothing.’’ Ile paused while the driver 
silently guided the car through the dark and tranquil 
streets. 

‘*Well,’’ he said presently, ‘‘I suppose it is time 
now that you take me home.’’ 

‘fAs you please, senor,’’ the man said, turning 
the vehicle at the nearest corner. 


When he got out of the car he waited for the 
man to drive away before he unlocked the front gate. 
A man servant opened the door for him and switched 
on the lights of the ample hallway. ‘‘Your supper, 
sefor,’’ he said. ‘‘will be served when you are ready.” 

Upstairs, he found her as always, standing near 
the bedroom door, her uplifted hands clasping its fra- 
me, murmuring to herself peacefully. 
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The Fear... 

Continued fro page 12 

both his words and his manner indivated clearly that 
he was to be in entire charge of the proceedings from 
now on. Thus it was that a social group was organized 
about the patient and the interest of her friends was 
manifested in the outcome of the cure. Likewise, the 
social entertainment reduced tensions or feelings of 
strangeness within the group or between its members 
and the patient, and a relaxed and friendly atmos- 
phere was created. 

After an hour or so the religious part of the cure 
got under way. Gabriel and the Principal prayed 
before the little house altar, made oi branches and 
decorated with fresh pine boughs. Then we set out 
for the church to ‘‘clear’’ the cure with the saints. 

The great church was dark as a cave when we 
entered. No footstep disturbed the holy silenee—only 
the minute squeaking of bats as they flitted about 
the sevententh-century vaulting of the roof. Old Mi- 
guel kissed the cross just inside the entrance. Then 
the assistants set up two eandles betore each of the 
fourteen saints’ images around the walls, and five lar- 
ge candles before the main altar, so that the interior 
was filled with a faint golden glow. Gabriel knelt be- 
fore the main altar, then began a prodigious series of 
prayers out loud before each of the images. All his 
invocations were much the same, expiaining to each 
saint in turn the loss of the soul of Alicia Gomez, eall- 
ing for aid, asking pardon for the necessity of deal- 
ing with certain ‘‘devils.”’ 

We left the church’s interior, luminous in the 
eandleight, and moved back to the house of the patient. 
It was lighted with burning, resinous splinters of pine. 
Alicia met us at the door and inquired plaintively 
about our mission. Gabriel replied with comforting 
words, explaining that the saints had been fully in- 
formed. Following this, all present sat down to a ban- 
quet. 

The trip to the chureh had served to reassure the 
patient and the medicine man himself that the Christ- 
lan powers would not intervene unfavorably in the 
succeding aspects of the cure. or soul loss lies out- 
side the realm ef Christian affairs, and recovery invol- 
ves dealing with spirits not approved of by God AI- 
mighty. In San Carlos there is no resident priest, and 
the Principales serve as repositories and guardians of 
Catholie belief. Thas, the fact that Miguel, the chief 
Principal, had taken a benevolent and approving part 
in the proceedings gave a further bolster to seeurity in 
this respect. 

After we finished eating, Gabriel gave instrue- 
tions for the preparation of the herbs and essences 
which were to go into the magie mixtures, all of them 
powerful cleansers of the body and the spirit. Among 
the essentials is Florida Water (Agua Florida), a sort 
of Kau de Cologne, an aromatic, aleoholie concoction 
which is a fundamental part of magical euring from 
Guatemala to Peru. This and various other materials, 
including the Seven Essences of Fear, had all’ been 
purchased from the loeal pharmacy and had to be pro- 
herly mixed with the magie herbs. My friend Don Pe- 
dvo, the pharmacist, was accustomed to inveigh heavi 
ly igvainst magieal euring, but he was not above supply 
Ing the necessaries. 

Gabriel stood his patient before the house altar 
and took two eggs from a previously prepared gourd 
plate of curing materials. He rubbed her head, arms, 
hody, and legs, then returned the eggs to the gourd. 
This, he said, removes some of the bodily sickness. 
Then he took a ball of beeswax from his pocket and 
started fashioning with his fingers two small dolls, 
each about three inches high. THe knew the shapes by 
heart. for the finished in about five minutes. These 
repesented Don Avelin Caballero Sombrerén, the chief 
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of the soul-snatching evil spirits, and his wife. The 
little figure of the woman held a needle in her hands, 
and Gabriel explained that if his appeal to Avelin for 
the return of the soul went unheeded, he would speak 
to the wife, who might prod her devilish spouse with 
a ‘‘lance.’’ 

‘‘We now go to The Place,’’ Gabriel announced. 


* * * 


We went out of the house in single file, with Ga- 
briel in the lead as before, followed by the Principal 
swinging a handmade clay censer smoking with copal, 
the sacred incense of the Mayas. Behind him came 
Francisco, Alicia’s son, and another young man bear- 
ing digging sticks and gourd plates. 

The night was dark with an overcast sky, and it 
had rained a short time before. We threaded our way 
to the riverside and followed a path upstream through 
the bushes, avoiding the town and the outlying houses 
standing dark with sleep. Only. a barking dog noticed 
our passage, and a few fireflies flitted among the over- 
hanging branches, 

Suddenly we came to a stop in fairly thick brush 
on stony ground. One of the boys struck a match to 
a pine splinter, and in the eerie light 1 could see that 
we were on a rocky bank about ten feet above the river. 

‘‘Tlere,’’ said Gabriel in Spanish, ‘‘is The Place. 
{Tere is where the soul of Alicia Gomez escaped through 
her mouth to be captured by the devils.’’ With his 
usual air of quiet confidence he turned to the boys 
and spoke to them in Pokomém. One of them held 
the burning pine splinter while the other began to 
pry with his digging stick in the ground. Gabriel and 
old Miguel, censer in hand, turned their backs ar“ 
stood on the lip of the bank, facing west into the 
darkness over the water. All previous prayers had 
been in Pokomaém, but now, while Miguel swung the 
bowl of smoking incense, Gabriel began to talk in 
Spanish, using a familiar tene to call his ecompadres, 
the ‘‘devils’’ or spirits. Each curer is on familiar 
terms with a certain number of these powers. 

‘‘Compadre Don Avelin, Caballero Sombrerén,”’ 
said Gabriel. ‘‘Forgive me for molesting you. Here’’ 
—gesturing toward the prepared gourd plate—‘‘T bring 
you some good bread, some good food, a dinner, a 
drink, a fine cigar. In this place has oceurred, a susto, 
an espanto, to our friend and comadre, Alicia Gomez. 
Now she is ill, now she lives with death, because of the 
susto you have brought her at this place. She is with- 
out her soul; her body wishes to die for want of her 
spirit. I have come to recover this lost soul.’’ 

Gabriel paused and sighed affectedly. Old Miguel 
continued swinging the censer in silence. 

*“Oh, compadres,’’ said Gabriel. Raising his voice 
above the murmur of the river, he called out six names. 
‘‘You are the ones who have carried away the spirit 
and who know where. it now wanders, [ am here as 
the representative of the aforementioned sefiora. She 
suffers from pains in the head, her body is in bad 
shape, her bones ache, and her bewels are loose because 
in this place long ago she lost her soul. In these two 
eggs are evidence of the evil which has entered her 
body, that you may examine it. 
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‘‘Avelin! With you I speak and with your dis- 
tinguished lady spouse. I call the name of the sick 
ene—Alicia, Alicia! In what rock is the spirit of the 
sick one? In what river is her spirit? And now we 
await the return of this soul as we go back to her house 
to cleanse the body of the sick one.’’ 

A roll of thunder rumbled through the mountains 
as the storm moved off toward the west, atid the re- 
flection of a flash of lightning behind a pinetopped 
ridge silhouetted the slope across the river. ‘‘It is a 
sign,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘a goed sign.’’ Overhead one 
could see‘snatches of stars among the seudding clouds. 
The sky was clearing. 

Gabriel turned away from the river and toward 
the hole the boys had dug. The two wax images he 
stood side by side on a large rock: beside it. By the 
flickering light of the pine splinter he piaced the gourd 
plate with its delicacies in the hole. The two eggs 
he laid in a second plate beside the other. Then he 
covered it all with earth. Gabriel poured liquor from 
a bottle into a china cup. His voice was warm and 
familiar now. ‘‘Here you have your drink, compa- 
dres,’’ he said as he poured the liquor from the cup 
over the top of the rock. He made a cross over the 
offering with the censer. The two young mex cut 
saplings from the bushes and whipped the greund 
and near-by foliage, ‘‘so that evil spirits would de- 
part.’’ Gabriel scooped up a handful of earth and 
pebbles into one jof the empty gourd bowls we had 


brought. ‘*That the soul may follow,’’ he said. With 

it in his hand he started off and we filed down the Thhopt ty 

path along which we had come. ne oe $ 
Alicia met us at the door of her hut as we ap- s ae Z. 


proached through the eorn pateh. Her face showed ona 2 

an intense desire to know if we had heen suecessful th l, if f A | 

in our mission. Gabriel spoke comforting but non-com n e earl O moaern ‘ 
mittal words. He sat down and smoked a cigarette. 
wiping the weariness from his eves. This man. | 
thought, earns his two-dollar fee. 

From the native point of view he had cleared mat- 
ters with the Christian powers and had established 
contaet with his particular friends among the malevo- 300 a Singles $ 3.00 Up ‘ 

s 


lent spirits and had besought the oceult erew to work “0 mg ne poner 

with him rather than against him. Now had come 

the time to cleanse the body of the patient so that (50 DE LUXE SUITES) 
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the bed. She removed her blouse and her skirt. All é Arey 

present had a long drink from a single bottle of 1i- G lity lithin Qa Nore 

auor. Alicia cried and whimpered, standing naked be SERVICE IS OUR MOTTO >: 

fore us. She and Gabriel stood before the house altar Av. Juarez 77 Mexno City ; 
for a minute while he prayed. <= a 





Gabriel led her out of the door some distance into 
the corn patch and placed her upright, facing the north. 
The others in the party were instructed to form a 
hollow square about her. Gabriel faced Alicia and of- 
fered her a gourd bowl containing the magic mixture. 
She drank it in a series of loud gulps, whining with 
complaint. Gabriel raised another bowl and took a 
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large mouthful himself, stepping back about three feet ee Av. Juares 77 Lerma 31 
from the patient. Suddenly and without warning, a feats ENTI as 
blast of fine spray burst from the mouth of the witch mee yk wegen 








doetor. 
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The shock of the liquid in the cold air rocked the 
naked woman. The strong-smelling stuff ran down 
her trembling body in little rivulets; gobs of the ma- 
cerated herbs clung wetly to her skin. Blast after 
blast of the spray struck her face, and with each gust 
the ‘‘evil winds’’ that had infested her were blown 
further away. 

A stool was brought and the patient was made 
to crouch upon it. She shook violently with one un- 
controllable paroxysm of ague after another. Then 
Gabriel raised a bottle of liquor to his lips and drank 
about hait of it and gave the other halt of Alicia to 
drink. Choking and gasping, she swallowed it. He 
gave her a cigarette and she smoked. We all smoked. 
Finally the doetor moved toward the house and all 
followed. 

Who says that psychiatric ‘‘shock treatment’’ is 
a modern invention? I asked myself, 

A mat was laid on the damp earth floor before 
the house altar. Alicia, still naked and shaken by suc- 
cessive waves of ague, stretched out upon it. Gabriel 
took up a gourd plate with eight eggs in it. Using 
them four at a time, he proceeded to massage her 
body thoroughly with the eggs. He started with her 
scalp, then the back of her neck. It was not a super- 
ficial rubdown, but a systematic and thorough rubbing 
of skin and muscle. Gradually the shivering and com- 
plaining ceased and the patient relaxed, enjoying the 
treatment. From the native point of view the remain- 
ing ‘‘evil’’ was being drawn from her body into the 
eggs. Objectively, the technique seemed to be induced 
relaxation following shock treatment. 

When Gabriel was finished, Alicia drank another 
potion, then went to the bed and covered herself with 
blankets. One of the assistants brought a broken pot 
full of red coals which he placed under the bed, while 
Gabriel threw into it a handful of copal gum incense. 
The sweetish-acrid smoke swirled upward, enveloping 
the patient and filling the room. Crawling through the 
smoke, Gabriel placed the gourdful of earth and peb- 
bles brought from The Place of the fright under the 
bed next to the smoking pot. As he did so, the incense 
suddenly burst into flame. 

‘*Ha,’’ said Gabriel in a strong, quiet voice, ‘‘She 
has life. The soul is here.’’ 

The smoke of the copal gradually cleared and a 
large gourd half full of water was set on the floor. 
Gabriel laid the eight eggs he had used in the mas- 
sage beside it, and broke them one by one into the 
water. Slowly the whites coagulated, forming weird 
shapes like drifting clouds. For a long time the witch 
doctor studied the shapes by the vague light of the 
candles on the altar behind him. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said at 
length. ‘‘T see it now. Here is The Place by the river- 
side. There ig the man who deceived you. Here is 
your father...’’ He went through the whole list of 
Alicia’s previous espantos and explained in detail the 
present case. Her troubles would leave her now. Ga- 
briel washed his hands and said simply, ‘‘ Now the cure 
is finished.’’ 

The whole company sat down to a meal of rice 
and chicken. The guests chatted gaily and licked their 
fingers. Suddenly I was aware of a bent figure hover- 
ing over the sleeping Alicia, arranging her coverings. 
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It was old Aparicio, her husband. It was the first time 
I had really noticed him that night. I stood up, shook 
hands all around, and went out into the early dawn. 

I kept in touch with Alicia for three years fol- 
lowing the ‘cure,’’ and during that period she had 
no further attacks of ‘‘fright’’ and no return of The 
Fear as she had known it. But she remained an anxious 
and insecure woman. Let us give credit to Gabriel 
and his San Carlos methods of psychiatric treatment. 
In the deeper sense he is unable to touch the roots of 
The Fear. But he enables his patients to live with it. 


Cocos Island . 

Continued from page 17 

have been running round in a gee string, eating boil- 
ed pig and coco-nuts as they did. They were also du- 
bious about his reception of Friday; he’d have proba- 
bly killed him in a week, because he didn’t like the 
colour of Friday’s skin, or for some other trifling rea- 
son. I wasn’t so sure. The character in Defoe’s im- 
mortal tale had a lot of spunk, sense, curiosity, inge- 
nuity, and imagination—and plenty of energy. Juan 
Fernindez, the island where Alexander Selkirk, the 
British sailor on whose memoirs Defoe partially built 
his story, was marooned, probably hadn’t a whole lot 
on Cocos. 

‘Well, do you still want to go?’’ I asked Ginger 
when 1’d finished reading the article. 

‘‘Certainly. I think Cocos would be a swell’ place 
to try out our theories. Just how much does environ- 
ment control your thinking? It ought to be an inte- 
resting experiment. There’s one thing I’m not sure 
about, though. We’re both restless, and Cocos isn’t 
very big. How will we react to the rain and the soli- 
tude once, to use your expression, we ‘get things un- 
der control?’ Before then, we’ll both be busy and 
interested, but after that——?”’ 

“‘T don’t know the answer to that either,’’ I said. 

Just then some one rapped on the door. A man 
from the coast guard patrol stood outside. ‘‘Captain 
Pinel wants to see you at once,’’ he said. 

‘*Well,’’ said Pinel, as we hurried into his office, 
“what did you think of the castaways’ experiences 
on Cocos? Still want to go?”’ 

‘“Yes!’’ we answered in unison. 

Ile cleared his throat. ‘‘Hm-m, you’ll be interes- 
ted to know that the coast guard patrol boat Santa 
Rosa is leaving for the island in a day or two, and 
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will probably make another trip to Cocos in Novem. 


ber.’’ 
Elegance ‘‘Can you take us?’’ we demanded in high exei- 


tement. 
Pinel grinned. ‘‘I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
AND HIGHEST if you obtained permission.’’ He said that the exaet 
date of sailing had not been decided. He had yet 
QUALITY to receive word from the Administrador of the Coast 


. Guard Patrol. It might be a day or two—a week per- 
at a price that haps. 

It was evident that we had some one to thank 
for arranging matters so conveniently; particularly 
in view of the Costa Rican government’s opposition 
to any one’s attempting to live on the island. Many 
of the ill-starred expeditions had put the Government 
to no little trouble and expense, and it was becoming 
increasingly difficult, we were told, to secure official 
permission—to say nothing of Government aid-to go 
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ss there 
You will find here ready- on 
i ni. we Pomme We returned to the cable office, and proceeded 


materials, sport coats and %t once to put our equipment in shape for the long 


slacks, Shirts, Neckwear, sojourn on ‘‘Treasure Island.’’ 

Undergarments, luggage— The next morning we were awakened at an un- 
everything you need at holy hour hy some one pounding on the door. I sleepi- 
lowest introductory prices. ly opened it, and accepted the letter handed to me, 


It was from Pinel. ‘‘At two o’elock tomorrow,’’ it 

said, ‘‘the Santa Rosa will leave for Cocos.’’ I glan- 
PAY US A VISIT! ced at the date, the letter had been written the day 
hefore. 

‘“When did Pinel give you this letter?’’ I asked. 
‘“Yesterday,’’ answered the stolid messenger. 
‘‘Holy smoke!’’ I yelled. ‘‘We’re leaving this af- 

ternoon and we haven’t bought a thing, and nothing’s 
ready.’”’ 








JOSE GUAL, Manager. We hurried into our clothes and dashed down 
Aquiles Serdén No, 29, Corn. Cuba to Pinel’s office. He was out, but his assistant con- 
(Nest to Cine Mariscala) firmed the sailing date, and showed us the telegram 





from the Administrador received the day before. 
Out of Pinel’s office and down to the mereado 
we sprinted at top speed. So many things to do, and 

















such a short time to do them in! The shop keepers 
must have thought we were crazy. At last the goods 
were bought, the bills paid, and the merchants instruet- 
ed to deliver our purchases to the Muelleeito, the 
little pier, where the Santa Rosa doeked, 

Then Ginger went off to do some personal shop- 
ping, and | went to the post office to arrange to have 
our mail held: and made the rounds of the customs 
house, the immigration office, and so on, to get the 
necessary clearanee papers for Coeos. These things 
done, T went haek to the cable office, where JT met 
(linger. 

x x With the help of the neighbours we got the ea 
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paddled round to the dock where the Santa Rosa lay, 
while Ginger dashed off to make some last minute 
purchases. 

The Santa Rosa, a sturdy little boat built for Coast 
Guard work, was Pinel’s pride and joy, for he had 
designed her and superintended her building. She 
was fifty feet long, twenty feet wide, and powered 
with a Diesel engine. In view of what we’d expe. 
rienced of the old Pacific’s humours along this see. 
tion of the coast, the Santa Rosa needed to be sturdy, 

At one o’clock, out of breath and ready to drop, 
we rushed into Pinel’s office ‘‘You Americans, how 
you rush round,’’ he said. 

‘But you said two o’clock,’’ Ginger gasped. 

‘‘Two o’cloeck is the time we should like to start,”’ 
Pinel said with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘But if you were 
not ready, of course, the boat would wait for yon.”’ 

‘“‘There’s just one thing more that I think we 
ought to have.’’ Ginger hesitated and looked at me. 
I knew what she wanted, for she had been hinting 
about if for some days. Since I was far from sold on 
the idea, my face took on a ‘‘please don’t bring that 
up again’’ expression. Pinel grinned. A married man 
himself, he was apparently well acquainted with this 
domestic byplay. Ginger wanted a dog. All the way 
down the coast she had stopped to pat every mangy 
dog in every Indian village that we came to. We both 
like animals, but it had been obviously impossible to 
eare for a dog on a trip like ours. But now that we 
were going to Cocos—well, how about a dog? 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ I protested. ‘‘If it’s going to 
be as hard to feed ourselves as everyone says it is, 
how are we going to feed a dog?’’ 

‘‘Don’t you think we could manage, if it were 
a little dog?’’ Ginger’s face wore a very pleading 
look, and eventually I gave in—not too gracefully 
and with misgivings. ‘‘But remember, it’s got to be 
a little dog, and you’ve got to teach it to eat fish.’’ 

Pinel winked at Ginger and left the office with- 
out a word. I had a faint suspicion that I’d been job- 
bed. There was still half an hour until sailing time, 
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so Ginger and I went out to look over the assortment 
of dogs running up and down the street. She didn’t 
seem to care for any of the available dogs, however, 
and suggested that since she had not spent all the 
money which I had given her, it might be a good 
idea to spend it on one real meal. We went into a 
restaurant and ordered nearly everything on the bill 
of fare. On the way back to the dock we made a few 
additional purchases: paper for diaries, extra leads 
for pencils, and a can of white lead for repairing the 
canoe, 


The boat was a beehive of activity when we return- 
ed. Mrs. Pinel and several other men’s wives had come 
to say good-bye to their husbands, who were un- 
dertaking, they believed, a hazardous voyage. No one 
in this part of the world likes to see a member of his 
family go to sea during the rainy season, with its 
fierce attendant storms. 


Mrs. Pinel had over her arm a market bag made 
of fibre. At a nod from Captain Pinel, she reached 
into it and handed something to Ginger. It was a 
tiny ball of black fur. Pinel and his wife laughed 
at the expression on Ginger’s face as she gazed at 
the tiny creature. “‘Is this a dog?’’ she exclaimed. 

“It certainly is,’’ said Pinel. ‘‘And according 
to specifications, too.’’ The little thing just fitted into 
the palm of Ginger’s hand. ‘‘Furthermore,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘it is a very fine dog. Its father was imported 
from England, and on its mother’s side it is related to 
all the breeds of Costa Rica—and that’s a distingui- 
shed pedigree.’’ 


It lifted its solems little face to Ginger, and then — 


nuzzled down in her hand. ‘‘Do you suppose it’s old 
enough to eat?’’ I asked, trying to put a little enthu- 
siasm into my voice. Pinel had certainly put over a 
fast one. 

**Oh, sure,’’ he said. ‘‘See, its eyes are open.’’ 

On the spot Ginger named it Coco; and more than 
made up for my lack of interest, profusely thanking 
Captain and Mrs. Pinel for their gift. 


After a half hour of confusion and shouted orders, 
the lines were cast off, and then some one shouted, 
‘* Where is the Sefiora?’’ Since there was only one ‘‘se- 
fora’’ going on this trip, I looked round. She was 
nowhere in sight. Then racing down the pier to accom- 
panying cheers came Ginger. She took off in a wild 
leap, cleared the distance between the ship and the 
dock, and landed in a heap with two of the crew who 
had been standing by to help her. 


The Santa Rosa’s engines began to swing us round, 
and we chugged off into the gulf. When we were 
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under way, | turned to Ginger and asked, ‘‘ Where in 
heil were you?’’ Well, Coco was little, and it was 
a long way to the island; in the meantime, Coco had 
to eat. So she’d gone to a drug store, where she 
knew the proprietress, and had gotten a bottle of 
milk. Once on the island, Coco would learn to drink 
coco-nut milk, but she couldn’t let a little dog go that 
length of time without food—even if she did take 
a chance on missing the boat. 

After sunset Ginger and | sat on the stern, gaz- 
ing at the lights of Puntarenas, just visible on the ho- 
rizon, and taking our last look at civilization for 
months to come. Ginger shivered a bit. ‘‘Cold?’’ | 
asked. 

‘‘No,’’ she answered. ‘‘Just thrilled and excited. 
We’ve talked so much about this trip, and now that 
we’re on our way, I can hardly believe it. Did you 
honestly ever think we’d actually go to Cocos?”’ 

‘*T don’t exactly know,’’ I answered. ‘‘Cocos was 
part of a dream—a dream I suppose that everyone has 
at sometime in his life. It was one of those places 
about which you say to yourself, ‘Some day I’ll go 
there,’ without ever quite knowing how it’s to be 
done.”’ 

Pinel sauntered up as we passed Cape Blanco 
light. ‘‘I have just set the course for the island,”’ 
he said. ‘‘This is the last time you will see the main- 
land, or any other land, for three days, for we’re head- 
ing straight out into the Pacific.’’ 

‘‘This is a familiar run to you, is it not, Captain?’ 
{ asked. ‘‘How many trips have you made to Cocos?’’ 

‘*More than I like to think of,’’ he answered. 
‘‘When treasure hunters were on the island, it was 
necessary for us to run out about every two months.’’ 

‘‘Tell us something about them,’’ Ginger urged. 
‘‘Did they take the business of treasure huntipg se- 
riously, or was it just a sham on the part of the peo- 
ple who had organized the companies to satisfy their 
investors?’’ 

Pinel laughed. ‘‘There’s been every conceivable 
type of human among them,’’ he said. ‘‘Some of them 
were honest men who believed that they had infor- 
mation of real value as to the treasure’s location, and 
confidently expected to retrieve a fortune for them- 
selves and their backers. Others,’’ Pinel shurugged, 
‘‘were obvious tricksters. Well-known geophysical en- 
gineers have visited the island. Several companies came 
with electrical locators and adequate machinery 
for digging. One outfit brought a medium. The loea- 
tors and the medium were of about equal value—neither 
one found anything. Some simple souls thought all 
they had to do was to bring a pick and a map, and 
if they came on Saturday they expected to be off by 
Monday with the loot. I have seen a great many of 
their charts, and seldom are any two of them in agree- 
ment. On some of the maps the treasure is located 
ander a cliff on Wafer Bay; others show it to be lo- 
cated on the west side of Chatham Bay; still others 
place it upstream from Wafer Bay. Sometimes it is 
hidden in a eave, and sometimes it’s buried beneath a 
sand bar. Many of these so-called copies of the old 
charts show plainly that they have been copied from 
the modern hydrographic maps of the island, which 
show it to be almost round; the earlier maps depict 
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it as long and narrow.’’ Pinel chuckled. ‘‘You’d be 
surprised at the number of charts that turn up which 


plainly indicate that whoever made them never saw 
Cocos—and didn’t even bother to copy anybody’s map. 
Of course, there isn’t the slightest shred of proof that 


there ever was anything of value buried on Cocos, but 
that doesn’t seem to affect the treasure seekers in the 


slightest.’’ Angles 
While we sat talking, the beam from the light Round Bars 
grew fainter and fainter until we could barely see it Ss B 
through the mist. ‘‘It’s a funny thing about that is- quare Sars 
land,’’ Pinel mused—‘‘ what it does to people. No one Hex Bars 
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each other. Maybe that’s what the gold lust always ] 
does to men. I don’t know.’’ He sighed and threw Rectan ar Bar 
up his hands, as though the whole complicated pro- Riverts 
blem of human behaviour was too much for him. . Squ 
‘‘Let’s have some coffee,’’ he said. Tubing, Round and — 
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face as she peered out from beneath her inadequate 
white brows. And her head moved slowly up and down 
as if it were trying to find an angle of vision which 
would be bearable for those feeble eyes that suffer- L A P A L 0 M A 
ed behind their white lashes. 
A few weeks back he merely would have stood MEXICO, D. F. 

looking at this apparition; now he watched intently 

until the girl, tay about his own age, seemed on Mesones No. 33 Apartado No. 7304 
the point of pitching forward into the road, and then 19597-7972: ~ 9-01-32 
he hurried toward her and firmly took her arm. An 
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instant she drew back, squinting into his face. 
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‘*Who?’’ she said, confused. 

‘‘Me. What’s the matter?’’ 

She relaxed, let herself be led along. ‘‘Nothing,’’ 
she answered after a moment. Nicho walked with her 
down the path ot the river. When they got to the 
shade, the heavy lines in her forehead disappeared. 
‘‘The sun hurts your eyes?’’ he asked her, and she 
said that it did. Under a giant breadfruit tree there 
were clean gray rocks; they sat down and he began 


. a series of questions. She answered placidly: her name 


wast Luz, she had come with her sister only two 
days ago from San Lueas, she would stay on with 
her grandfather here because her parents were hav- 
ing quarrels at home. All her replies were given while 
she gazed out across the landscape, yet Nicho was 
sure she could not see the feathery trees across the 
river or the mountains beyond. He asked her, ‘‘ Why 
den’t you look at me when you talk to me?”’ 

She put her hand in front of her face. ‘‘My eyes 
are ugly.’”’ 

‘It’s not true!’’ he declared with indignation. 
‘‘They’re beautiful,’’ he added, after looking at them 
carefully for a moment, 

She saw that he was not making fun of her and 
straightway decided that she liked him more than 
any boy she had ever known. 

That night he told his aunt about Luz, and as 
he described the colors in her face and hair he saw 
her look pleased. ‘‘Una hija del sol!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘They bring good luck. You must invite her here to- 
morrow. I shall prepare her a good refresco de ta- 
marindo.’’ Nicho said he would, but he had no intent- 
ion of subjecting his friend to his aunt’s interested 
scrutiny. And while he was not at all astonished to 
hear that albinos had special powers, he thought it 
selfish of his aunt to want to profit immediately by 
those which Luz might possess. 

The next day when he went to the bridge and 
found Luz standing there, he was careful to lead her 
through a hidden lane down to the water so that she 
might remain unseen as they passed near the house. 
The bed of- the river lay largely in the shadows east 
by the great trees that grew along its sides. Slowly 
the two children wandered downstream, jumping 
from rock to rock. Now and then they startled a vul- 
ture, which rose at their approach like a huge cinder, 
swaying clumsily in the air while they walked by, 
to re-alight in the same spot a moment later. There 
was a particular place that he wanted to show her, 
where the river widened and had sandy shores, but it 
lay a good way downstream so that it took them a 
long time to get there. When they arrived, the sun’s 
light was golden and the insects had begun to eall. On 
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the hill, invisible behind the thick wall of trees, the sol- 
diers were having machine-gun practice: the blunt 
little berries of sound came in clusters at irregular in- 
tervals. Nicho rolled his trouser legs up high above 
his knees and waded well out into the shallow 
stream. ‘‘Wait!’’ he called to her. Bending, he scoop- 
ed up a handful of sand from the river bed. His atti- 
tude as he brought it back for her to see was so trium- 
phant that she caught her breath, craned her neck 
to see it before he had arrived. ‘‘What is it?’’ she 
asked. 





‘*Look! Silver!’’ he said, dropping the wet sand 
reverently into her outstretched palm. The tiny grains 
of mica glistened in the late sunlight. 

**Qué precioso!’’ she cried in delight. They sat 
on some roots by the water. When the sand was drier 
she poured it carefully into the pocket of her dress. 

‘*What are you going to do with it?’’ he asked 
her. ba 


‘*Give it to my grandfather.”’ 

‘‘No, no!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You don’t give away 
silver. You hide it. Don’t you have a place where 
you hide things?’’ 


Luz was silent; she had never thougkt of hiding 
anything. ‘‘No,’’ she said presently, and she looked 
at him with admiration. 


He took her hand. ‘‘I’ll give you a special place 
Me in my garden where you can hide everything you 
7h want. But you mustn’t tell anyone.”’ 


‘Of course not.’’ She was annoyed that he should 





Av. Juarez 20 think her so stupid. For a while she had been con- 
tent just to sit there with Nicho beside her; now she 

(IN THE REAR) was impatient to get back and deposit the treasure. 

ee He tried to persuade her to stay a little longer, say- 








ing that there would be time enough if they returned 
later, but she had stood up and would not sit down 
again. They climbed upstream across the boulders, 
coming suddenly upon a pool where two young wo- 
men stood thigh-deep washing clothes, naked save for 
the skirts wrapped round their waists, long full skirts 
that floated gently in the current. The women laugh- 
ed and ealled out a greeting. Luz was scandalized. 





‘‘They should be ashamed!’’ she cried. ‘‘In San 
Lucas if a woman did that, everyone would throw 
stones at her until she was buried under them!”’ 


‘‘Why?’’ said Nicho, thinking that San Lucas 
must be a very wicked town. 
‘‘Because they would,’’ she answered, still savor- 
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ing the shock and shame she had felt at the sight of 
the golden breasts in the sunlight. 

‘When they got back to town they turned into 
the path that led to Nicho’s house, and while they 
were still in the jungle end of the garden, Nicho stop- 
ped and indicated a dead tree whose trunk had par- 
tially decayed. With the gesture of a conspirator he 
pulled aside the fringed curtain of vines that hung 
down across most of it, revealing several dark holes. 
Reaching into one of them, he pulled out a bright tin 
can, flicked off the belligerent ants that raced wildly 
around it, and held it out. 

**Put it in here,’’ he whispered. 

It took a while to transfer all the sand from her 
pocket to the can; when it was done he replaced it 
inside the dark trunk and let the vines fall straight 
again to cover the place. Then he conducted Luz 
quickly up through the garden, around the house, 
into the street. He was suddenly in terror lest Luz 
see Sehor Ong; that was something which must be 
avoided at any cost. 

They reached the bridge. It was out of sight of 
the house. 

‘* Adios,’’ he said. 

‘‘Hasta mafiana,’’ she answered, peering up at 
him with her strange air of making a great effort. 
He watched her walk up the street. moving her head 
from side to side as if there were a thousand things 
to see, when in reality there were only a few pigs 
and some chickens roaming about. 

That night he lay on his mat watching the phos- 
phoreseent beetles. His room gave on the patio; it 
had only three walls. The fourth side was wide open 
Branches of the lemon tree reached in and rubbed 
against the walls above his head; up there, too, was 
2 huge unfolding banana leaf which was pushing its 
way farther into the room each day. Now the patio 
was dizzy with the beetles’ sharp lights. Crawling 
on the plants or flying frantically between them, they 
flashed their signals on and off with maddening in- 
sistence. In the neighboring room his aunt and Senor 
Ong oeeupied the bed of the house, enjoying the pri- 
vacy of quarters that were closed in on all four sides. 
Tle listened: the wind was rising. Nightly it appear- 
ed and played on the leaves of the trees, dying away 
again before dawn. Tomorrow he would take Luz 
down to the river to get more silver. He hoped Sefior 
Ong had not been spying when he had uncovered the 
holes in the tree trunk. The mere thought of ‘such a 
possibility set him to worrying, and he twisted on his 
mat from one side to the other. 
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Presently he decided to go and see if the silver 
was still there. Once he had assured himself either 
that it was safe or that it had been stolen, he would 
feel better about it. He sat up, slipped into his trous- 
ers and stepped out into the patio. The night was full 
of life and motion; leaves and branches touched, mak- 
ing tiny sighs. Singing insects droned in the trees 
overhead; everywhere the bright beetles flashed. As 
he stood there feeling the small wind wander over 
him he became aware of other sounds in the direction 
of the sala. The light was on there, and for a moment 
he thought that perhaps Sefior Ong had a late visi- 
tor, since that was the room where he received his 
callers. But he heard no voices. Avoiding the lemon 
tree’s sharp twigs, he made his way soundlessly to 
the closed doors and peered between them. 


7 * . 


There was a square niche in the sala wall across 
which, when he had first arrived, Sefior Ong had 
tacked a large calendar. This bore a colored picture 
of a smiling Chinese girl. She wore a blue bathing 
suit and white furtopped boots, and she sat by a pool 
of shiny pink tiles. Over her head in a luminous sky 
a gigantic four-motored plane bore down upon her, 
and farther above, in a still brighter area of the hea- 
vens, was the benevolent face of Generalissimo Chiang. 
Beneath the picture were the words Abarrotes Finos. 
Sun Man Ngai, Huixtla, Chis. The calendar was the 
one object Sefior Ong had brought with him that Ni- 
cho could wholeheartedly admire; he knew every de- 
tail of the picture by heart. Its presence had trans- 
formed the sala from a dull room with two old rock- 
ing chairs and a table to a place where anything might 
happen if one waited long enough. And now as he 
peeked through the crack he saw with a shock that 
Senor Ong had removed the calendar from its place 
on the wall and laid it on the table. He had a ham- 
mer and a chisel and he was pounding and scratching 
the bottom of the niche. Occasionally he would scoop 
out the resulting plaster and dust with his fat little 
hands and dump it in a neat pile on the table. Nicho 
waited for a long time without daring to move. Even 
when the wind blew a little harder and chilled his 
naked back he did not stir for fear of seeing Sefior 
Ong turn around and look with his narrow eyes to- 
ward the door, the hammer in one hand, the chisel in 
the other. Besides, it was important to know what he 
was doing. But Sefior Ong seemed to be in no hurry. Al- 
most an hour went by, and still tirelessly he kept up 
his methodical work, pausing regularly to take out 
the debris and pile it on the table. At last Nicho be- 
gan to feel like sneezing; in a frenzy he turned and 
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ran through the patio to his room, seratching his chest 
against the branches on the way. The emotion engen. 
dered by his flight had taken away his desire to snee- 
ze, but he lay down anyway for fear it might return 
if he went back to the door, In the midst of wonder- 
ing about Sefior Ong he fell asleep. 

The next morning when he went into the sala 
the pretty Chinese girl covered the niche as usual. 
He stood still listening: his aunt and Sefior Ong were 
talking in the next room. Quickly he pulled out the 
thumbtack in the lower left-hand corner of the ealen- 
dar and reached in. He could feel nothing there. Dis- 
appointed, he fastened it back and went out into the 
garden. In the tree his treasure was undisturbed, but 
now that he suspected Sefor Ong of having a treas- 
ure too, the little can of sand seemed searcely. worth 
his interest. 

He went to the bridge and waited for Luz. When 
she came they walked to the river below the garden 
and sat beside the water. Nicho’s mind was full of 
the image of Senor Ong bending over the niche with 
his tools, and his fancy was occupied with speculation 
as to what exactly he had been doing. He was. un- 
certain whether or not to share his ‘secret with Luz. 
He hoped she would not talk about her silver this 
morning; to forestall inquiries about it he mentioned 
curtly that he had looked at it only a half-hour ago 
and that it was intact. Luz sat regarding him 'per- 
plexedly; he seemed scarcely the same person as yes- 
terday. Finally she said, as he continued to fix his 
gaze on the black pebbles at his feet, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you today?’’ 

‘‘Nothing.’’ He grasped her arm to belie his 
word; the gesture betrayed him into beginning the 
confidence. ‘‘Listen. In my house there’s a lot of 
gold hidden.’’ He told her everything: Sefior Ong’s 
arrival, his own dislike of him, the visits of the town’s 
rich shopkeepers to the house, and finally the suspi- 
cious behavior of Sefior Ong in the sala the night be- 
fore. She listened, blinking rapidly all the while. And 
when he had finished she agreed with him that it was 
probably gold hidden there in the niche, only she 
was inclined to think that it belonged to his aunt and 
that Sefior Ong had stolen it from her. This idea had 
not occurred to Nicho and he did not really believe 
it. Nevertheless, it pleased him. ‘‘I’ll get it and give 
it back to her,’’ he declared. ‘‘Of course,’’ said Luz 
solemnly, as if there were no alternative. They sat a 
while without speaking. Up in the garden all the 
cockatoos were screaming at once. The prospect of 
stealing back the gold in order to return it to his 
aunt excited him. But there were dangers. He began 
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to describe the hideousness of Sefior Ong’s person and 
eharacter, extemporaneously adding details. Luz shi- 
vered and looked apprehensively toward the shadowy 
path. “‘Hay que tener mucho cuidado,’’ she murmur- 
ed. Then suddenly she wanted to go home. 

Now there was only one thing to wait for: Se- 
fior Ong’s absence from the house. In Tlaltepec there 
lived a Chinese man whom he usually visited each 
week, going on the early bus in the morning and re- 
turning in time for the midday meal. Three days went 
by. People came to the house and went away again, 
but Sefor Ong sat quietly in the sala without once 
going into the street. Each day Nicho and Luz met 
on the bridge and sat by the river discussing the treas- 
ure with an excitement that steadily grew, ‘‘Ay, qué 
maravilla!’’ she would exclaim, holding her hands 
far apart. ‘‘This much geld!’’ Nicho would nod in 
avreement; all the same he had a feeling that when 
he saw the treasure he would be disappointed. 

Finally the morning came when Sefior Ong kissed 
Nicho’s aunt on the cheek and went out of the house 
carrying a newspaper under his arm. ‘‘Where is he 
going?’’ Nicho asked innocently. 

‘‘Tlaltepee.’’ His aunt was scrubbing the floor 
of the sala. 

Ile went into the patio and watched a humming- 
bird buzz from one to another of the huele-de-noche’s 
white flowers. When his aunt had finished in the sala 
she shut the door and started on the floor of the 
bedroom. In agitation he tiptoed into the room and 
over to the calendar, whose two lower corners he un- 
fastened from the wall. Again the niche was empty. 
Its floor consisted of four large flower-decorated tiles. 
Without touching them he could tell which was the 
loose one. He lifted it up and felt underneath. It was 
a paper packet, not very large and, which was worse, 
soft to the touch. He pulled out a fat Manila envelo- 
pe, replaced the tile and the calendar and walked 
softly out through the patio into the garden to his 
tree. 

In the large envelope were a lot of little enve- 
lopes, and in some of the little envelopes there was 


PASTITALIA 
We serve PREPARED DISHES of: 
Spaghetti. Tallerini, Ravioli and 
Caneloni. 
Home Delivery Service 
“ALLE DE LOPEZ No. 57-B 


‘Betw. Victoria and Ayuntamiento) 
Exic, 12:44-57- Mex. 35-69-86 

















Now. in Mexico... 

Sa. WHOLESOME AMERICAN 
a and 

MEXICAN FOOD. 

Menu a la Carte 

Commercial Lunch 

Cocktail Lounge 


Ice Cream and Pastries 
made by us. 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
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WELCOME TO 
“EL INCENDIO ” 


where you will find the finest 
end gresiest assortment ot 


MEXICAN CURIOS 


with 6 speciel emphasis on 
ChMARRO and CHINA POBLANA 
COSTUMES and SARAPES OF EVERY TYPE 


Hand-tooled leather, Silver, Copper. Onyx, 
and a varied stock ot Mexican 


JEWELRY, WATCHES 


ABSOLUTELY the LCWEST PRICES 
Our reputation is built on 50 
years of honest dealing, 


EL INCENDIO 


Av. 5 de Mayo No. 10 


P.O Box 76 50 Mexico, D. F. 











TOURISTS AND VISITORS 





Is THE PINNACLE OF MEXICAN LIQUORS! 
Try it! Call for it by ite name at al] bar rooms! 


Calle Arteaga 33. Tels. Eric. 15-58-78. Mex. 39-24-00. MEXICO. D. F. 











Alejandro P. Carrillo 
Bucareli No. 160. 
México, D. F. 


MEXICAN ARTICLES 
THAT COMBINE 
ART and BEAUTY 
w ith USEFULNESS. 


Wholesale Exportation since 1932 





























ATIENTION-STAMP COLLECTORS: 

The best place in Mexico for 

Stamps of Every Land, especially 
mexican. Large \ ariety. 


Reasonable. 
Nicky’s Shop 
Ave. Juarez 18, offic 202 
‘Across from Keilas Artes) 


Eric. 13-58-95 Mex. 35-05-99 
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Fine Office Furniture 





THE BACKGROUND OF SUCCESS 


Make your office the proper background of your business and 

yourself. You invite success when you work in inspiring 

surroundings... We offer the best office furniture that money 

can buy—at prices that are not a than you pay for the 
d. 


ordinary 
Muebles de Calidad “DAG”, S. de R. L. 


AV. 5 DE MAYO 40-D 
Mexico, D. F. 





INVITATION 


For Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital’s society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 


SALON AZUL Y ORO 


of the 
Club Hispano Mexicano 


with a capacity for one thousand, five hundree diners 
or a thousand dancing couples, Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 


The Club Hispano Mexicano 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswick alleys). 
as well as ball-courts for the gumes of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma, a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant. offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge of 
$4.50, and ao special menu for Sundays cud 
festiv~- days at $7.50. 


We will Ue very happy to ruomit our 
estimcie for any banquet or party you 
may be planning, without obligation 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N? 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76, 16-46-00 





a small quantity of odorless white powder. The other 
little envelopes were empty, held by a rubber band. 
That was all there was. Nicho had expected a dis- 
appointment but scarcely so complete a one as this, 
He was furious: Sefior Ong had played a joke on him, 
had replaced the gold with this worthless dust just 
out of deviltry. But when he thought about it, he de- 
cided that Sefor Ong could not have guessed that he 
knew about the niche, so that after all this powder 
must be the real treasure. Also he felt it unlikely that 
it belonged to his aunt, in which case Sefior Ong would 
be even more angry to find it gone. He took out two 
of the small empty envelopes and from each of the 
others he poured a tiny bit of powder until these two 
also contained about the same amount. Then he re- 
placed both empty and full envelopes in the larger 
folder and, seeing that his aunt was in the kitchen, 
went back to the sala with it. Sefor Ong would never 
notice the two missing envelopes or the powder that 
Nicho had poured into them. Once back in the gar- 
den he hid the two tiny packets under the tin can full 
of sand and wandered down to the bridge. 


To be concluded in the November number. 
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To clothes your Child- 
ren with Elegance and 
Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
lists. 

Beautiful assortment of Suits 
and Dresses—sturdy, smart, 
and perfect in workman- 


ship. 
GIFTS and TOYS 


PAY US A VISIT! 
Corn. Lépez & Victoria 
México, D. F. 
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INVALUABLE FOR YOUR 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BACK NUMBERS OF 


| - Mexican Life 


Mexicos Monthly Revtew 


nen crewmen 


Complete annual sets. 
Handsomely beund in 
maroon fabricoid covers 


30.00 pesos in Mexico; 6 dollars 
in U. S. A., Post prepaid 
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Going to Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers sav: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There is no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 


ing an all-time “on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
clese to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 
it fully, bec»use you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 


world’s best tavel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to ‘air-conditioned’ Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


O.G, de Velasco 


F. Alatorre 
General Agent Assistant to Passenger Traffic Mor. 
2401 Transit Tower Bolivar 19, 

Mexico City, D. F 


San Antonio, Texas 
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